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PREKACE. 



The author ^ the following work 
is sensible it will not bear the test of 


criticism. As the production of a 

t 

youth, whose education tas been U- 
•mited, whose opportunities'' have been 
penurious, she hopes it will be viewed 
wfth that candour, which is ever aa 
attendant of discernment. 
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r 

She presents it to the public, not as 
the laboured production of erudition^ ^ 
but as the efforts of a mind rather of 
the contemplative turn, whose principal 
amusement is derived from such pur¬ 
suits. 

At a period, wMeij the* novelist is 
. seldom greeted with a solitary smile of 
approbation from th^ whole regiment 
of literati; wlicn even “ the 'house is 
divided against itself,*' and novel wri¬ 
ters attribn/e manj of the fa hionable 

foibles of the day to novel reading;, 

# 

H may argue a degree of temerity to 

produce a tyork, which bears Ithis 

« 

** end superscription.” 

a 


While 
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wTiile she ■ cordially agrees with the 
©bjpctor, thaj: some novels have exhi¬ 
bited to6 highly coloured portraits of 
life j and have, like an ignis fatiaiSy 
too frequently led the young mind 
nj^tray ; yet the writer believes, that 
were novtis d#:voted to the cause of 
moral virtue, they might become as 
usiyfuly as they^are tliought to be /ler- 
nicious. I'he light, unthinking mind, 
that wouM icvolt at a moral lesson from 

t 

the pulpit, v?iU ^soize, wifh avidity, the 
instruction offered under the similitude 
©f a story. 

** To blende instruction >y^ith amuse- 
ment, and at once to regale the inu^i- 

JiatMn> 
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nation, and reform the heart/’ hasifiecn 
the? writer’s object; ho\v far she^phas 
succeeded, a candid public will deter- 

I 

mine; 

Though the writer is confident the 

work would not pass unscorched through 

the fiery ordeal of criticism*, yet if it 

possess sufficient merit to meet a smile 

from the brow of candour; or, (what 
• ‘ 
is infinitely dearer to her heart) if It 

gain one soul to Tirtue, or lure one 

c 

profligate from the arms of dissipation, 

or snatch from the precipice of ruin, 

one fair fabric of innocence, she will 

.deem herself amply compensated for 

* 

every studious efibrt she has made,' to 

throw 
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the following sheets into their 

present form. 

* • 

Perhajis no vice is more seemingly 
uenialf or more really destructive* than 
gaming, hlany a lost* despairing son 
of pleasure* will attest the truth of this 
observation. 


W'hat was at first practised to amuse 

a leisure hour. ** grows with their 

growth* and strengthbns with their 

strength," till it becomes a fixed and 

rooted vice; and when the husband* the- 

— • 

father* \nd the fiiend* can find attrac- 
tions in a* gaming-table* superior to 
those offered (jy the domestic fire-fide* 
virtue herself is eradicated from his 

bosom,^ 
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bosom, and feeling is exchanged*'fot 
inh)imanity. The writer has attempted 
to discourage the practice of* this too 
feshionablc vice, and should the attempt 
prove unsuccessful^ and the work be 
Justly condemned. 


t« 

One secret roice, at feasti shall sooth my hearty 
Kor will t tremble at the cxitic’*: (tirtf 
Whtte comclenee sweetly wbif^rs this applause, 
Thoj h&st not injur’d virtue’s sacred cause. 


Of the ill-jufiging ai^d censorious 
hypercritic, who views with tho jaun¬ 
diced eye of prejudice, " every produc¬ 
tion from a female J^en," she has 
nothing to* ask, confidently believing, 

thab 
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XI 


‘ that the really learned and virtuous will 
approve the intention, though a wjutt 
of merit should oblige them to censure 
the execution of the work. 


THE AUTHOR. 


Sutton, 
February, 1^6. 
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Sublitam ex ocuhs quaerimus invidu 

HORACE. 

*11 HE subject of the present history was 
the only child of respectable and opulent 
parents, who rJsidcc^in a pleasant village, 
•a few mifes distant from the metropolis of 
Massachusetts, in America. 

The worthy Mr. Anderson had acquired 
an affluent fortune in the practice of the 
law; but it was acquired honestly, not 
VOL. I. B filched' 
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filched from the hand of industrious 
verfy. His eloquence was never employed 
to ciear the guilty, or opfLress the inno¬ 
cent ; and the widow and the fatlicrlcss 
were sure to find in him a protector; un¬ 
like many a mercenary wretch, whose 
standard of justice is the opulence of his 
client; and whose conduct, in this respect, 

f * 

often cailM dowf) unmefited censure on 

the profession at largo. Anderson’s con- 
/ 

duct was ever guided by truth and in- 
tcgrlty. . 

He had married a lady of equal merit, 

m 

from a mutual a#tjrhraent; and ns this at- 

% 

fachment wasciot fois^^dcd on the dazzling 
charms of wealth and bean tv, so it was sin-* 
cere ancl lasting. The white^hours of in¬ 
nocence fled on golden wings, and Idve 
was chaste»ed, by reason. Such was this 
,happy pair, when Heaven,, in Conrade, 

" seemed 
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CON RADIO- 

seemed to bestow on, them the greatest 
earthly good. Fond infatuation ! how blind ’ 
are mortals to the decrees of futurity ! and 
hajipy is it for mankind^ that—> 

** Gofl ha** wisely hid frnra human sight 
The daik decrees of future fate 

Kvcrv attention which parental fondness 

J 0 % X 

• • 

roiikl dictate^ was bestowed on the educa¬ 
tion of (he young Conrade, who early ex- 
hi!)itcd evidenl traits of an amiable dispo¬ 
sition and refin’d genius.* • 

At cm early age, he was sent to tlic uni¬ 
versity, where the urbai^ty of his manners, 
and the^ good ness his Ifeart, procured 
him the afTcctioii of his tutors, and the 
esteem of Ids companions.. He passed 
tlwough the customary forms of education 
with unrivalled applause, and*reti;rued to 
his parfiital roof, much improved in his 

R Jitcrary 
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( 

literary acquirements, refined in liis man- 
ners, and uncorrupted in his morals. 

As yet, Conrade had experienced one 
continued scene of prosperity ;' he was in 
full confidence with his parents; his easy 
fortune and liberal accomplishments, pro¬ 
cured him universal respect; and the whole 
village were proud to own Conrade Ander¬ 
son as an inhabitant, fiutcsudde'nly the sky 
be^^an to lower, and a deep cloud overcast 
the hemisphere of life. 


The morn of life serenely rose, 

And blush'd with beams too bright to last. 
For soon a luridlMoud of woes 
The pleasiog iandscap^ovcrcast." 


The brittle thread of life ^'as broken, 
and the* amiable Mrs. Anderson suddenly 

dropped intp eternity. It was a scene 

% 

which angels might have contemplated 

c 

with 
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with pleasure, to see the virtuous die. Thjp 

sweet consciousness of a life , devoted to* 

• 

virtue, and th^ pleasing hope of a brighter 
immortally, disarmed the grim messen¬ 
ger” of his terrors. Solemnly impressive, 
and interesting bevond description, was 
the scene. Around her conch were assem¬ 
bled a group, whose dcjecled conntc- 
nances spoke, hiore feelingly than lan¬ 
guage, the sorrow’s that oppressed the 
heart. The husband of her afrection stood 
in the bending attitude c*!’ affectionate so¬ 
licitude, watching her languid features, her 
hand clasped afreclion|tc]y in both of his. 
He pressed il to |jis lips-»-a tear fell on 
it. Precious drop ! it flow'cd from the 
ehrystal fount of sensibility ! Conrade 
gazed in silent grief on her pallid coun- 
tenance; and his beautifully expressive 

B 3 ’ - eyes 
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’ eyes shone v/ith a'^dcd lustre^ through the 
'tears that suiTuned thein. 

“Must we part, Elvira?** %aid his father, 
in a voire barely audible. A lobk of sor- 

m 

row crossed her cheek for a moment—but 
it brightened again. She raised her eycH 
to iicaven, in sign of resignation—the 
smile of brighter worlds beamed on her 
tranquil brow-—and' i^e* committed her 
spirit to the hands of her Creator. 

I 

" As into air tlw purer spirit? flow, 

And separate fiom their kindied dross below. 

So flew the soul to its congenial ^place." 

Uninterruptedly peaceful ®had been the 
tenoiy of her existence. The nfild and 
gentle virtues had smoothed her passage 
to immortal bliss; while .unwavering con* 

t. t, * 0 

fijdence in th%t Being, who, in the inipres- 

sive 
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f' 

y • » 

sive language of revelation, is stiled/'" the 

*r 

Father of the spirits of till fled)/' enabled 
her to go up*out of the wilderness of this 
world ftaning on the beloved." 


)i4 


CHAP, 
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m 


CHAP. II. 


** For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e*er resign'd, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing, ling'rir% look behind 

‘ * GRAY. 


*Twas past—the grave held the dear 
remains of the best of women. 

« A 

My son/' said the worthy man^''trying 
to smile through his tears, we'have com-^ 
mitted to the silent mansion of death, the 
partnei^yf all^mf^ felicity, and your mater¬ 
nal friend : yet we shall meet her again— 
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we shall meet’ her in the paradise above^ 
Let us not give ourselves up to despair/ 
but accept tfle chastisement of a Father, 
who clTasteneth in mercy.*' Trust jn 
God, my Conrade—he will support, he will 
protect you. Philosophy administei*s but 
poor opiates Tn such calamities: it is to- 
thc hand that we must look for consola- 
tion. Iletire, my son ; give thy heart to 
the Almighty ; seek his protection; you 
will lind it the more necessary, as vou must 
shortly be an orphan. I*would not wish- 
to deceive you with buoyant expectaiions= 
of happiness. I feel tl^iit I shall soon, very 
soon, be permitted to join my lUvira in 

the rcahns of bliss. Nay, do not weep, 

* 

Conrade—I shall not leave vou friendless; 
bjLit if it should please Heaven to take me 
soon to the bo'som of my 6od, le^not the 
joys of that happy removal be clouded. 

e 5 with 
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,wth the*thought, that you, jny son, would 
too severely grieve for the lo’ss of an earthly 
parent. So long, my dear Conrade, as 
"your Heavenly Parent vouchsafes you his 
protection (and he will never desert you), 
you need not mourn, though I am laid low 
in the tomb/’ 

" O, my father !” said Conradc, " far dis- 

. ' t ' 

taut be that unhappy period.” 

" I know, my child, that* the period is 
near; I feel a presentinjent that my stay 
'on earth ft shoih The Father of Merries 
will not-permit me to be long separated 
from my Elvira. tYct, O my child, what 
conflicting embtions {y»vcll the heart of a 
,parent! For you I would live—for myself 
.*f would die: .yet the tie that binds me to 
eartb mast be dissolved. Pi;omise me thevi, 
Conra^, th!lt for me you will not mourn 
without measure.^ 1 know that the event 

will 
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"wiir distress'you, otherwise your heart Tr\ti^t 
be cold and ungrateful. I would not ^ish 
you to be insensible, for there is a secret 
balm accompanying the spear that wounds 
the soul of sensibility ; and even the pangs 
which misfortune inflicts oh the feeling 
heart, are blended with a delicate enjoy¬ 
ment, superior to ^11 the apathist can exr 
perience in the height of unfeeling pros¬ 
perity.’^ 

Conrade kiss^ the hand of his father/ 
and bathed it with his tears. 

s 

Nay, Courade,” resumed the old gen^ 
tleman, these tears dHtress me': dry them^ 

I bese^h you, afld proifiise to shed no 
more.'* 

" Ah, my father!” said Conrade, " I 
dmnot promise, I can only 

" Retire thep/* said his father,, '^iand seal 
that hope with a prayer to Heaven. Vtf 

\ 

B 6 presence 
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presence cannot now console you: go 
then, and seek consolation from Him who 

. ' f 

is mighty to save/’ 

Conradc obeyed. Ilis chamber over¬ 
looked a beautiful arm of the Charles River. 
The pale moon had arisen, and seemed to 
shed a melancholy ray over the face of the 
creation. The trees assumed a deeper 
green, and appeared to sigh responsive to 

the breath Cvf the zrj>hyr, while the faint 
/ 

,Tays of the queen of night gleamed on the 
waters, arxl depicted innumerable orbs 

4 

upon its surface. The waves dashed mourn¬ 
fully against the sheorc; and except thein 
melancholy mutrinur, dund *thc plaintive 
notes of the bird of the eve, tha^ echoed 

- f 

along the banks of the river, all was silent, 
,a»d Nature slept in the bosom of evening^ 


epnr^e l^ned from his casement, 
indulged such reflections as the pensive 

t 

mildness 
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¥ 

mildness of the scene inspired. It was lafe 

/ 

ere he retired to rest; and sleep had hardly 
stolen over lus senses, when he w-as awak¬ 
ened by*a loud knocking at his chamber 
door. He arose hastily, and enquired why 
he was interrupted ? The servant who ap¬ 
peared could only articulate—'^My master 
—your father !” 

Conrade hurried to his father, and found 
him deprived of all sensation. 

lie had been several times attacked with 
an apoplectic complainf; and the return 
of the disorder, at this period, may be at- 
tributed to the state o# his spirits. 

His physician S90i\ arrived; but to Con-, 
rade’s encjiiirics he replied nothing, or gav^ 
equivocal answers. Medical applications 
restored him, in some measure, to sense 
feeling; but thestreamfof life flowed 
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fjEisfand Conrade saw too plainly, that 

r 

he yiust soon be an orphan. 

" ‘At this'juncture, amvcd^a brother-in- 

c 

Taw, whose presence seemed to cheer the 

dying Anderson. He was now composed, 
% 

and perfectly sensible. He spoke much to 
Conrade, though he spoke with difficulty, 
of the Death of the Just/* and the pros- 
pect of immortality. 

Never, my son/’ said he, " give up 

* 

the hope of living for pver. It is this 
alone will hiake our separation easy : and 
deprived of this cheering, soothing hope, 
I should quit you Si despair; but we are 
Yiot long to be'separated, for the^ongcst 
period of life is short. How Ij^ppy then 
is he, who, by familiarizing his mind with 
death, has'* disarmed the king of tei^ 
ot, his \lart, and can exclaim, 

Addison, 



CONRADE. 

Addison, in his dying hour—See, in what 
peace a Christian can die I”. 

He turncd^to his brother. 

Oh, fterbert,*’ said he, my Conrade!” 
His emotion suspended his voice. 

All, my dear AnderSon,’* said the kind- 
hearted Herbert, taking Conrade’s hand, 
all that you can require will I fulfil—? 
henceforth. Courage is my child.'' 

Conic then, my child,” resumed An¬ 
derson, in a voice tremulous and faint, 
let me press yoH once more to my heart. 

I commit you to God and your uncle. 
Elvira's spirit hovers me, and seems to 
chide my delay. • Herbeft, farewell—my 
darling cj^ild, adieu ! I come, Elvira—re¬ 
ceive me. Heaven, and protect 
• The last word faltered on his tongue— 
he could add no mo^; a gentle sigh eman¬ 
cipated his spirit—it fled to its Creator.' ' 
5 The 
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The grief which Conrade, in considera- 
tioQ of his fathe»*’s peace, had aitcinpted 
to concl^al, became now too poi*:vnant t6 
be suppressed. ITis eyes were alternately 
raised to Heaven in siipplicailon, and re¬ 
verted, to the lifeless form, which was once 
animated with a feeling soul. Herbert 
possessed more fortitude, if not Ic.ss feel- 

^ m ^ * K 

ing. He was not insensible of the lo^s he 

had sustained, for humanity b-st in Ander- 

son a friend. 

» 

_ « 

. Every arrumcift that reason and relii^ion 

could suggest, Herbert enjployed to me¬ 
liorate the grief ofvCoin’acV ; but he was 
deaf to consolation. So lately basking in 
the sunshine of happiness; so suddenly be¬ 
reft of father anti mother, a'nd plunged in 
the abyss of woe; it was indeed a contrast 
which musi tSrensibly affect the heart th^t 
ever has known what it is to jfee/. 


Conrade 
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Conrade was all sensibility. In child¬ 
hood, he had often wept at the sufferings 

p 

of a fly^ whiA his less susceptible play¬ 
mates torfurod for sport. Often had his 
little hand imparted relief to the necessi¬ 
tous, from the purse with which an indul¬ 
gent father entrusted him, for the purchase 
of lovs and booLs. These delicate sensi- 
bilitics were refiftedN^y education; and he 
was stdl tremblingly alive" to exquisite 
feeling. Ills pillow was bedewed with 
tears ; but sleep, at length, tnnt sweet re¬ 
storer of wearied nature, locked up his 
griefs in the cabinet i>rjbrr; 'tfulncss; and 
the morning foun^ him cjlm, but it was 
the cala^icss that sometimes succeeds the 
violence o?grief, 

<< — — - . Like silent death. 

After the tumult and the noise of life/* 


There 
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There was still one painful trial for his 

/ 

•fortitude. All that was-inortal of his father^ 
“Was to be committed to the\iousc appoint¬ 
ed for all the living. Numcro\is were the 
weeping friends who assembled to pay the 
last s;id duties we owe to each other. The 
clergyman, vvho otiiciated on tJ.a occasion^ 
spoke from his heart; and when he at- 
temptcH toaddrefiss orphan riiourner, his 
emotion for awhile suspended his voice. 
The ardour of devotion overcame his emo¬ 
tions. He spoke of the virtues of the de¬ 
ceased, and recommended them, with so- 

i 

lemn earnestness, %for the imitation of the 
afflicted orphan. 

. We are assembled/' said hef not to 
pronounce the panegyric of a hero, or to 
celebrate the exploits of a conqueror, but^ 
pay the Bist tribute to the tnemory of a 
man who was an honour to huma¬ 
nity ; 
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nity; whose whole life, we may presume 

I m 

to sav, was never stained with a criminal 
action. Wh^n did sijfTering injiocence 
plead to him in vain ?—when did he advo¬ 
cate the cause of the oppressor ?—Man¬ 
kind were his brothers, and the God of 
heaven his father—a father whom he feared 
to offend. The tears of gratitude will be 
shed upon his t(fmb\ the*''widow and the 
fatherless” will mourn the loss of a pro- 

s 

tector !—God had endowed him with emi- 

ft 

nent abilities ; and he wasra moet resistless 
advocate of the ^cause of virtue. His ex¬ 
ample cauglTit the eye #of the profligatej 
and he pausecl in^the midst of his vain- 
amusem^hts, and wished from his heart 
that he was like Anderson. His mildne^ 
r<jbbed even calumny of her weapon; be 
lived universally esteemed, afrd died uni¬ 
versally lamented. O, my young friend/ 

live 
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live as he lived, that you may die as he 
died. Moum not that you have for ever 
lost a parent and a friend ; Vve know your 
loss is. irreparable; we feel fof you ; we 
empathize wi'h yon ; we are all mourners ; 
yet we know that God has consolation for 
the mourner. Look to him, my young 
friend—look to him for consolation : You 
are separated buf for s&son. We hope 
and trust, - that he, whose death we mourn, 
is translated to the abodes of celestial beati¬ 
tude. May we live in habitual readi¬ 
ness to follow him. Be virtuous then, 

» * 

the clouds, w^^ich now envelope the 

* 

* 

hemisphere, will sooiy hredk away ;—the ’ 
mbnaing of felicity will soon dawif in bright 

, -h 

resplendence !** 

, . Conrade leaned on his uncle for. support, 
he followied the remains of his parent to 
their silent habitation. He was interred in 

' the 



the family vault, where had been so re¬ 
cently deposited the partner of his jojs. 
Conrade coultf not descend into the vault; ^ 
he cast a laSt farewell look on the coffin— 
O, my God I” exclaimed he, and hid his 
face ill his handkerchief. 

There is a period, when sorrow, how¬ 
ever, violent, will listen to reason. Her¬ 
bert’s afTcctionate ati\jitions were not inef¬ 
fectual ; and the grief of Conrade gradu¬ 
ally mellowed.into that pensive resignation 
and pleasing melancholy,•which one half 
of the world deride, and the other half 
cannot comprehend. 

Conrade hat:l im^iibed a most afdent 

friendshifi for a youth who had been his 

% 

class-mate at the university; and the atteii<* 
tKjns he now experienced from his friend, 
served to heighten this nobld^t passion oT 
the human breast.'* 


Edward 
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Edward possessed extraordinary talents, 
and his maniiei*s were extremely faseinat- 
‘•'ing; but unfortunately his fieart delighted 
in the riiio of innocence. At ah early age 
he had been deprived of both his parents, 
and had fallen into the hands of tutors, who 
made fhe culture of the heart no part of 
the system of education. At the univer¬ 
sity he?became acquy^ntecl with Conradc, 
and attempted to make him a proselyte to 

A 

his libeitinism ; but finding him firm in 
virtue, he*felt his own inlpcriority, and re¬ 
solved to omit nothing in his power, to 
reduce Conradc (« a level with himself. 
Observing his nuscepttfdc and unsuspect¬ 
ing temper, he was not withoiU Rope that 
he would In time listen to the syren song 
of-temptation; Under the mask of friend¬ 
ship he determined to sap the fortress of 

K 

his virtue. He cultivated an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance 
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I^uaintance with his intended victim ; hu¬ 
moured his taste, flattered his little native 
prejudices, anfl, in fine, so ingratiated 
himself in hfs affection, that Conrade be¬ 
came his most inviolable friend. Self-in¬ 


terest too was a predominant passion in 
Edward’s heart. Though his estate was 
competent to all t!:e necessities of life, it 


was far from* beiii^ a^i^qi 
tion. Too ncolioent ro 

O O 


i:fte to his ambi- 
irnprove Iiis for¬ 


tune by the ordinary methods, he was con¬ 
tinually projecting schemes of .knavery. 


He knew that Anderson's fortune w^ould be 


largo, and secretly hopoil that he should 
find some metlfbd draw ijie unguarded 
•youth intcAthc snare he had so artfuHv con- 
structed. Such was Edward Somerton, in 
app/jarance Conrade's bosom friend,, but 
in reality his most inveterajte en«my. 

• i 

Herbert, in the mean time, became the 

r 

guardian 
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guardian of Conrade^ and proposed to hiss 

’nephew, to accompany him to his resi- 

dence at M-. Conradd could find no 

* * 

reasonable pretext to oppose such a pro- 
, posal, yet his heart lingered at the beloved 
shades of W——, and he reluctantly con¬ 
sented. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. III. 


The breathless whirlwinds slept in every cave. 

And the soft ntoonbeaifts dai^d froiA wave to wave: 
Each former bliss, in this bri^ mirror seen. 


With all its glories dawnM upon the seene, 
Recall'd the dear, auspicious hours anew. 


cawTHonye, 


JlT was with extreme «*cgret Conrade 
left the place of Iiis nativity, where he had 
.passed so nlany halcyon days.—" Oh, my 
fond heart 1" would he exclaim, how hast 
thou^ been cheated with illusive visions of 
happiness !—^Why did I fondly !inticipate 
substantial happiness on earth ?—Expc- 
voL. 1 . c rifnce 
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A 

rience—fatal experience has taught mCj 
thfit all that is earthly is transient as the 
gleam of a vapour !*' 

Deeply impressed with this^ sentiment, 
he wandered into the garden. His step 
'was pensive and slow, melancholy per¬ 
vaded his heart, dejection sat on his brow. 
The gardens, which he himself had assisted 
to cultivate, were plyfnecfwith classic taste, 
and every object xonspired to call to his 
mind the mournful events he had witnessed. 
Through •the middle of^ the garden run a 
little canal, on whose banks he had often 
sported in all the^ilarity of juvenile inno¬ 
cence ; while "a fond#pare*nt watched the 
playful gambols of his darling^hild with* 
serene satisfaction, and traced with the eye 
of paternal partiality, the indication ofjthe 
man, in his little darling C6nrade. 

It was evening. 


« And 
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** Ani,l tvvilighc grey, 

** Had, in l^er sober livery, nil things clad.” 


riie moonbeams danced on the surface of 
thc^ canal, ^vhich, as a broad mirror, re¬ 
flected the thousand glittering orbs that 
decked the azure face of heaven. 

Sainted shade of my father V* ex¬ 
claimed Conrade, "-'iiVhoii dost still some¬ 
where exist, (and certainly thou must) 
if thou art permitted to leave thy celestial 
habitation, and now hoverest over thy dis¬ 
consolate Conrade, bear witness with what 
regret I leave this hallowccl mansion. Thou 
silver moon that sheddest tfiy faint rays 
on yonder ^acid stream^ ye twinkling orbs 
that gild the spacious caftojiy of heaven, 
be y-c my witnesses, that wherever I am 
doomed to roam, though cast ait orphan 
on the v;orld’s wide stage/' still m-einory 

c 2 --too 
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US* 

—too faithful memory, shall record these 
'€cenes of felicity: 

Still must I cherish the dear« sad remembrance, 

** At once to torture and to please my souL“ 

Leander pursued the idea until he had 
arranged the following 


SJ/^KET. 

AdieU| ye verdant grovesi ye sylvan shades. 
Adieu, ye flowcr<i, that crown the silent glades, 
Where fond paternal love, ^ure precepts taught. 
With gen’rous sentiment this bosom fiaught. 
Where Science first her glowing charms display'd. 
In lucid robes o?spotless white array’d. 

Bear witness, all ye ^rdant Bowers, 

Where gaily pass’d the halcyon days of youth. 

Ere yet this bosom ever swerv’d froa^truth. 

And friendship cheer’d the fleeting hours \ 

Bear witness, that a tear unheeded Fell, 

As l,^eluctant, bade you all flirewell f 
And as the scene receded from my view, 

1 paus’d, 1 stopp’d, to take a Uut adieu* 


He 
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He ivas interrupted by the sound of foot¬ 
steps approaching; he turned ;—** My Ed¬ 
ward !” he could say no more, but flew to 
his embrace. 

Their interview was all tenderness and 
friendship. Conradc hiirig on the arm 
of his friend.—was kind, my Ed- 
ward; you knew my^misfortiines; you 
pitied, and flew to offer the consolations of 
friendship.'* 

Edward was engaging in his manners, 
and possessed, in an enynent degree, the 
power of attracting the attention. By 
•leading C^rade from one subject to ano¬ 
ther, with indescribable facility, he soon 
dissipated the sombre cloud from his brow. 

How unfortunate, that the ^graces and 
the virtues are so seldom united ! If to 

c 3 Edward^s 
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Edward's talents had been joined Conradc’s 
heart, he might have shone a bright con- 
stellation in the literary arftl'moral herni- 
.Spheres. 

jsNext morning Herbert -prepared to re- 
turn to M-——; ,and vSomerton cheerfully 
accepted an invitation to accompany him. 
They arrived,, and were introduced by Her- 
hett to hi^i daughters, tf/o ainiable girls, 
the one nineteen, a^d the other seventeen. 
Edward and Conrade were charmed with 
the prospject, which wat^^ wild and pictu¬ 
resque. Conrade frequently reverted a 
look towards his pwn native vale, and re¬ 
membered with a tear the vsad occurrence 

« c 

which had torn him from his home. 

/. it’ , 

Herbert welcomed his guests with the 
sincerity of honest friendship, while Har- 
,]^et and £Uza assumed towards Conrade 
that gentle and attentive deportment, so 

happily 
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happily calculated to hush therejnembra,nee 
of his o^riefs. 

Mr. Herbert had committed to the tovnb 
the most ^minble of wives, and the best 
of mothers, ere his daughters were of an 
to be sensible of the loss they had sus¬ 
tained. They had been carefully and ten¬ 
derly educated; and their manners, though 

dissimilar, -wer® equally pleasing. Har- 

• 

riet v/as mild, seda*;^, and thoughtful; 
Eliza was gay, artless, and unsuspecting. 

Conrade fount! himself, hapgy in their 
society ; and Edward, to use his own Ian- 

9 

guage, began to thinly Eliza a delicate 

little piece ;*'*while she, unawares^ looked 

% • 

with^an of partiality on his accom¬ 
plishments.’ 

A few days rolled away very agreeably, 
and Edward returned to his ^'esidencQ ip 
the metropolis; and with him vanished 

c 4 Eliza’s 
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Eliza's peace of mind. Ifis appearance in¬ 
terested her in his behalf, and his conver- 
sation completed his victor^^ over her heart. 
In every scene of amusement, she found 
there was something wanting ; and her 
hours of reflection, which used to be oc¬ 
cupied in a pleasing retrospect of the past, 
and in forming the most flattering ideas of 
the future, were now sadly reVersed. She 
becHtne pensive sad; she knew not 
wily; nor once dreamt that the cause of 
her unezusines^was love.* 

That sly, insinuating passion^ had crept 
iinperceived intt her bosom^ and embit¬ 
tered her eveQT enjoy^enf. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP* IV. 


Her faultless shape appear’d ti^ith every grace, 

While beauty sat triumphant iu^er face. 

Her hair, the palest brown, in rt' glets flow’d. 

And charms, beyond the reach of art, bestow'd; 

Her forehead white as snow, her radiant eyes * 

The bright eelestial blue that paints the skiss ; 

Her aspect open, artless, and serene. 

Reveal’d the spotless mind that dwelt within. 

i MRS. ROeva'S LSTTfat. 


Gradually did Conrade resume, in 
some jiegree, his wonted cheerfulness 
but the remembrance of his ini^ortunes 
s|iU cast a shade of|||elancholy over his 

c 5 mljid; 


• 
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mind; but^it was a pleasing melanchol)-, 
;such as the feeling heart never wishes to 

f 

, resign. He was an adnriirer of nature; 
and delighted in long and solitary rambles 
among the charming rural scenes with 
^vhicb the village abounded. In these ram¬ 
bles^ his heart ascended to nature’s God. 

% 

When all was quiet aroiiiub when full- 

t » 

orbed Cynthia rose in mild rcsplendance^ 

and myriads worlds twinkled in the 

azure concave, then would his heart glow 

€ 

with enthusiasm, and the presence of Deity 
was felt. His heart looked up in conh- 
dence to the parerit of universal nature^ 
and his sofll embraced the whole human 
race as his brothers. 

Filled with this idea, Conrade thought 
not of the length of his walk; and follow¬ 
ing the*" course of a winding rivulet, he 
reached a beautifiA%rove, in front of *a 

mansidh- 

1 
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^Tnansion-bousCj built in the style of a cot¬ 
tage. The trees were in full verdure, 
the flowers, wifh which nature had embel¬ 
lished the scfenc, wafted the sweet perfumes 
of Arcadia ; and through the midst of the 
grove the rivulet bent its course, and Was 
lost in a bordering lake. 

On a moss-covered mound of turf, on 
the bank of* the Stream, was seated a fe¬ 
male form, fair Svi the f^^^led Venus of the 
grove. By the full gleam of Luna, objects 
could be distinctly seen, was leaning 
her cheek on her hand, in a contempla¬ 
tive attitude; her light brown hair waved 
in graceful ringlets ow hersnowy neck; her 
Vomplexioi^ displayed the unrivalled white¬ 
ness of the lilly, tinctured with the deep 
blusJi of the rose. 

I 

The thickness of the foliage permitted 
him to approach her unperceived. He^ 

c G doubted^ 
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doubted^ at first, whether she was an in¬ 
habitant of the terrestrial soil, or some 
sylviin goddess of the grov^. lie approach¬ 
ed silently, and heard her, with a voice ex¬ 
quisitely harmonious, repeat the following 
liiires— 


Bright Bheebus, kind, propicions god of day 
Descends behin^on western bills ; 

Still %v*ning o*er the earth her mantle throws, 
The varied landscape can no charms disolose. 
Till (?>nrhia shed her silver ray 
O'er flow'ry groves, and murmuring rills. 


> 


V 

Adieu, the noise and bustle of the day, 

Adieu to each terrestriCS care; 

.Welcome, still Ev’ning, in thy pensive j?tiise. 
Welcome, ye starry orbs that grace the skies— 
That deck the ctherial space in bright anay ; 

Ah I who would shun you, hat despair } 
e 

See on the sur&ce>of the limpid stream. 

The* siivb moonbeams gently play; 


Gfibleiia 
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Cerulean rivulet, how ca^m, serene 

Thy rippl<n^' current flows the rocks between; ^ 

Depicted stars on the blue surface gleam, 

And shed around a lucid ray. 

■ 

Thus, wlien soft zephyrs fan its gentle waves, 

Serene it flows, and ev*ry flow'ret laves ; 

And thus soft Hope on my lorn bosom gleams. 

Thus sooths my sorrows with her cheering beams. 


Conrade stood fixed in astonishment. 
An unusual sensation played round his 
heart, for which *he found it difficult to 
account. The village clock tolled eight; 
she rose, and bent her# steps towards the 

p 

cottage. 

A stoio^ heart could not behold her 
with indifierence^ but Conrade was all sen¬ 
sibility, and bis mind susceptible of spft 
impressions. 

I 

What can this mean mused he, on 

his 
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his way* horne;—“ why beats my heart 
i^|vith such unknown sensations ?—Sure, she 
was more than mortal. 

. f 

** Can any mortal, mixture of earth’s mould. 

Breathe such divine, enchantiog harraonj— 

'*Sure something holy lodges in that breast.»'* 


He retired to rest, but the evening’s 
adventure had ""scared tire phacitoin bicep;” 
and when from the chambers of t!/e orient 
beamed the golden sun, he could not hail 
the morying Avith the esame serene tran¬ 
quil joy, which had hitherto animated his 
jpeaceful bosom., 

A packet onettersajrrivrd with the morn- 
ingpapers; Herbert broke the seal, and 

i 

read as follows^ 


* MiUo0*t Cornus. 


" Philcmi 
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Philadelphia.^ 

To the heart of sensibility ' 
it is unnecessary to observe^ that the only 
remaining branch of iny brother's family 
possesses a large share of rny alTection. It 
war. the intention, of my most excellent 
brother, to educate his son in the profes¬ 
sion in which he acquired a reputation, 
which will endear his u'^mory to posterity. 
He is gone for ever, and our duty, from 

the tomb which enshrines fiis asRes, reverts 

% 

to the orphan committed to our charge. 

I doubt not your aoility or inclination 
to guide him ^ in^the wajT he should go 
yet I presume I shall be pardoned for sug¬ 
gesting the propriety of the youth's int- 
mtdiately engaging in some business or 
study. His talents ai*e brilliant, his heart 
open and generous^ and his passions warm 

and 
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and vigorous. To launch into life with no 
4tfady profession, would certainly be dan¬ 
gerous, and might prove fatal. Neither 
is it consistent with justice, that this plant 
of genius should wither in the shade. 

In a government like ours, where the 
first olFices of the state are open to all who 
have talents and virtues to fill them with 

I ^ 

propriety, and our riUers^are chosen from 
among ourselves, becomes the duty of 
every parent and guardian, to train up our 
youth in •the path of usefulness and ho- 
Hour. Should my nephew incline to the 
study of the law, ft may be conducive to 
bis interest, to acquico fTie customary 
initiation in this city, under the care of 
Mr. Granville, a gentleman of brilliant ta* 
lents, and unexceptionable character. . 

My sohs, Edwin and George, arc 
Battering themselves that Conrade will ac« 

cept 
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£ept the proposal; and I am confident 
my young friend will find attractions in 
Philadelphia sufficient to induce him to 
spend a few. months with us, even if he 
should not accede to the other proposal. 
Edwin and George have written to Con- 
rade on the subject. It is unnecessary to 
protract this letter to a greater length, than 
to add, that * 

I am yours, &c. 

^ H. Anderson.” 


Conrade heard this letter with emotion; 
the writer was ^e Jjrother pf the worthy 
man whose death we have recorded. 

•I 

Conrade*s grief for an irreparable loss 
had not arrived at that period, when the 
recollection brings along with it only a sigh 
or a tear; he was still unable to converse on 
^ the 



the siib'fct, v/ith any degree of compo^ 
sure. Thi^j lellcr v calciiiatcd to call up 
afresh the memory of the best of parents; 
by turrs he smile I in approLati. j!, and 
sorrow. His coii^jns’ letters were 
and he read tiseru v.ilh peculiar 

p]e:;sj; e. 


There is an irresistible 


tie ofeonsangui- 


nity> which links the Members of the same 
family together^ though they may have 
little intercourse with each other. Con- 
rade r<;It fo4’ his cousins) though he had 
never seen them) all the affection of a 
brother.—H^d we claimed a common 
parent,’* said hc^ ‘y ce^-dd not have loved 
them more.'* 

" This letter^** said Herbert, still hold¬ 
ing it in his hand, " speaks exactly my 

t 

feelings. I have already had similar ideas, 
I knoWj Conrade^ you will regret to leave 
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uh* but your own good sense will point 
oui the imr^o^vs'biiitV oF our livinor alwavs 

X j t j ^ 

fr)j>ether, i.et u» I'.ear voiu* crrinioii ; do 

^ A, 

;,Gii p.p‘:rove tiie plan 

i shall yield to your determination/' 
said l‘i;nra'U\ ''You, iny tlear Sir^ I con- 
sidci* as my guardian and guide.*' 

A servant armoiinccd the arrival of So- 
merton, to v>hom •ConraJe immediately 
i ’ u parted t lie p rop ^sal. Ed ward was dlsap- 
t'v irjt?d • h.j dreaded (he efitet of an ac¬ 


e .' dutancc with the •world ou the unsus- 
jjvrfing tcmpt?r of Conradc* 

When it was at length decided that Goii- 
radc shotild accepl^ih^proposal, his regret 
was visible ; but the generous Conrade at¬ 
tributed it to a far diflTerent motive, believ¬ 
ing that it arose from the idea that they 
must be separated for a season; and thank¬ 
ed heaven, that while he lamented the.fatal 
I 


catas- 
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-trophe, which had made him an orphan, 
there was still one whom he could address 
with the endearing appellation of friend; 
a name that expresses more than can be 
comprehended by vulgar minds. 

If the art of laughing at disappointment 
is philosophy, Edward was a profound phi¬ 
losopher, lie suffered nothing to inter¬ 
rupt the volatility of his spirits; and when 
One deep laid plot was overturned, he la¬ 
boured to coniurruct others, more intricate 
in their natures, and lees liable to interrup¬ 
tion. He was, as usual, polite, affable, 
and attentive tp all; but to Eliza he was 
particularly attentive; ^.while the artless 
girl, secretly satisfied wifh this flattering 
attention, resumed her native gaiety; and 
-there was not a sad heart among them. 


QIAP 
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CHAP. V. 


They lov'd-r-but their guileless passion was. 

As in the dawn of time informed the heart 
Of innocence, and undissembled truth ; 

’Twas friendship, heighten’d bylRie mutual wish, 

Th’enchanting hope^ the sympathetic glow, 

* • 

Beam’d from the mutual eye. 

TIIOMSOir. 


Harriet pr^QSi^d to tjjie little party 

to make a visit at Mr. Stanhope’s. The 
proposal was cheerfully accepted; but 
wha^were Conrade’s sensations, when, in 
the lovely Amelia Stanhope, he recognU 
^ed the same unknown fair, whose unex« 

ppcted 
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pected appearance had filled his mind with 
, such new and st^an^ 2 ;c emotions ! 

She received the littfc paity with that 
easy dignity, and native simplicity of man¬ 
ners, which never fail to attract the atten¬ 
tion of people of discernment. If Ander¬ 
son was captivated with her merely per* 
sonal accomplishments, lie was now doubly 
charmed with the bealilics of her mind, 
the elegance of her manners, and the sub* 
limitv of her Sentiments. He had now an 
opportunity .to exanihie attentively the 
lineaments of her countenance. There 
was an expressic^ in it, of the mild and in¬ 
teresting nature, -i*.bpresscd on the 
mind of the beholder a belief, that a soul, 
dwelt within. 

If 

Among the peculiarities of Conrade, in 
defence of which* he daily brought forward 
has whole store of rbetoriCj was a prcdilec- 
5 'tion 
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tidn for physiognomy.—That that man 
carries the traits of his immortal part in his 
countenance/’ hc^woiild say, is evident 
to every attentive observer. It is the im¬ 
press of Deity, and the traits of intelli¬ 
gence, which we discern in the lineaments 
of the feaiures, and expression of the eye, 
m«ay be emphatically styled the ^ image of 
Cod/' 

With siirh.an opinion, he could not fail 
to be dclighled with Miss S’fJhiliope. Hers 
was jest such a countenance, as I^avater 
would have delighted to contemplate. His 

was no less interesting, Th^re w as an ex- 

^ , 

pression of uensiv<gmc^jg in it, ^which sup- 
grassed somewhat of its animation, but 
rendered it not less pleasing. Intelligence 
beamed in every glance of his expres¬ 
sive eyes. But when Amelia spoke, all 
other beauties were eclipsed in the delicacy 

^ of 
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of her sentiments^ and the purity of her 
language. 

It is pleasing to observe, the similarity of 
taste and feeling, which will^insensibly aN 
tract people together. Conrade knew not 
what it was to love; but his young heart 
began to suspect that he now felt something 
extremely like it. Not a word that fell 
from Amelia was lost ^by him; and she 
as eagerly noticed the observations of Con¬ 
rade, In vain^uid Conrade attempt to at¬ 
tend to ^ome*other object; he was attract¬ 
ed by a powerful charm> and his eyes re- 

m 

verted to Amejlia. Absence did not en¬ 
tirely separate them.^Jlier image was deep¬ 
ly engraven on his heart, and even in hts 
dreams she was not absent. 

The next morning found him thought¬ 
ful.— Amelia, Amelia!” mused he; 
'' what an air !—what a shape !—are our 


natures 
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natures then so extremely susceptible ?— 
could I be captivated in a moment ?—this 
must be love—o¥ what can it be 

When the family assembled at breakfast^ 
his thoughtfulness and absence of mind, 
rendered, him the general object of rail- 
4ery. 

What, my boy/' said Herbert, have 
you left yourTieart^at Mr. Stanhope's?" 

See how he blushes t" exclaimed Ed¬ 
ward, 

Conrade’s confusfon encre^sed. • 

In my youth/' resumed Herbert, 
'' blushes were considered %n indication of 
guilt. What do titejwiignify iu the modern 
ycfcabulary, Harriet ?" 

Modesty/' was the reply. 

" Apd sometimes love," rejoined So- 
merton. 

"" Love, at first sight, my nephew 1" re- 
voL. 1. D sumed 
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to 

sumed Herbert; well, seriously. Comrade, 

I wish it were so. Ameba is a fine girl, 

and worthy to possess the* heart of a man of 

% 

honour, and make him happy/' 

Comrade felt happy, when the arrival of 
« 

the morning papers changed the conversa¬ 
tion. As soon as Conradc wa:^ alone with 
Edward, he imparted the impressions his 
pretty fair one" had made*on his mind. 

. That’s your sort!" exclaimed Edward ; 

but why uo you hesitate to address youi 
fair didcineh ?—you will not find her virtue 

inflexible." 

^ % 

Coniade stJrted ; an involuntary blusl 
overspreadhis cf?rrsifenance. Edward 
alone, could have made such art obsefVa/ 
tion without exciting bis resentment. 

" Edward," said hef, coolly, “ you mis 
take my views; Amelia will find in me . 
lover, as constant, tender, and as chaste a 
5 
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ever wlas depicted in romance. * No punish- 
nient would be severe enough for ' the- 
wretch who wouicl tarnish her honour.” 
Would ycfu marry her^ then ?’* 

I am yet much too young to thi^ik of 
a matrimonial connexion; but I should 
think myself superlatively happy with such 
a wife.” 

“ When you know more of the world, 

9 

Conrade^ you will find you cm do without a 
wife. A mistress will answei'Vrrthe pur¬ 
poses of a man of fashion ; and wlfen you 
discover that interest is the governi|ig prin¬ 
ciple among mankind, whefi you find them 

nil false and hypoePWfal- 

Shall I find all this ?” interrupted Con- 
rade;then may I newer know the ^vorld.” 

‘ Ed\vi(rd found he had gone too far.—» 
And did you really believe me in ear¬ 
nest, .Conrade,?—No; my friend, go on in 

D 2 Ithe 
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the path of Virtue. Pardon your Edward^ 

for this trial of your sentiments.'* 

Conrade clasped his hand with his usual 

warmth—This/' said he; restores all 

« 

again ; but, Edward, beware of trying my 
sentiments too often." 

Edward began now to despair of over¬ 
turning his virtue. The sentiments of ho¬ 
nour and propriety were engraven too 
deeply in his heart, to be quickly eradicat¬ 
ed ; aiid^' tins false, insinuating friend, 
thought it' prudent, ^for the present, to 
abandon the pursuit. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, VI. 


w 

Who ctn behold such beauty and be silent T 
Oh, 1 could talk of thee for ever! 

For ev^r hz and ga^e on tho<(e deai^t^s, , 

For ever/ glance they ^nd, darts through my sonl. 


•OTWAT 


UnKNO'VN 


to each othej, the grove be 


came the favourite,j;£jjeat> both of Conrade 
a»d Amelia. 

Perhaps the distinguishing characteristic 
of a true pasiion^ is diffidence. Conrade 
wished, yet drealed to .meet the idol of 
his heart. Ollten he was on the point of 

o 3 visiting 
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visiting her, vet ?,s often a sort~of bashful 
timidity restrained him. lie had resid the 
passion ofiove, po\u*traj’td by, the pen of 
the poet and the novelist; and de.srriptions 
he had considered as the oflspring of a 
luxurious fancy, he now found could be 
realize^ by the heart. 

** Could I have thought/* mused he, 

" that thisheart would Have been so readily 

, ft 

enslaved I I have seen the fashionable fe¬ 
males —I have seen those who 

were admired for their beauty—biit I could 
gaze on them without this (luttering emo¬ 
tion. Oh, love^’ mysterious love, what art 
thou I by w^at migfc#»»^ magic dost thoir 

i “ ' 

work such astonishing effects !** 

, He was'interrupted by the sweet notes 

# * f 

of a guitar; he turned and beheld Amelia. 

•k- 

She t^as seated on a little tuft at the foot 

\ r ‘ 

of an aged elm%* her-music-book lay qpen 

before ' 
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b'efore her; and while her fingers swept the 
strings^ Conrade almost fancied himself in 

f 

some enchanted fend. She played a little, 
wild, irregula; air, and 'accompanied it with 
a voice inexpressibly soft and melodious. 
Conrade listened with extreme emotion to 
the following stanzas. 


• — 

JP^NCY. 

The dappled morning rose serene, 

I 

Aurora blush’d in one>it sViss. 

When Fancy, nymph of angli mein. 
Lightly irippM j£:|^|$|j;'cry green. 

And at.my casement call’d, ** Arise, arise t 


** Rise, and hail the rosy dawn ; 

j a 

Hark, the mu«es b'd t'lee rise; 

% ♦ 

Rise, and tread the dewy lawn. 
Morning gilds the orient skies.** 

W 4 


Obedient 
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Obedient to the heavenly iiuiid> 
Mysterious visiona fly; 

Then thro' fancy's fairy grove, 
Where the dryads love to rove, ^ 

I 

With careless ease 1 stray'djl 
And snatch’d a transient joy. 

And gazing on the rippling stream, 
Still indulg’d the svahing dream. 


Then the nymph her fairy flowers 
Strew'd around the verdant bowers ; 

O'er the gay scene, her magiiPwand slbe threw. 
And fair Arcadian landscapes rose to view. 


Now the sh?^ii^ youths were seen, 
Leadir^/ their^flocks to pastures green, 
\>tliile the wood nymphs tripp’d along 
In gay responsive itence ; 

And as the ** rosy hours advance,** 

Oft they loiichM the tremiftflff'lyre. 

Oft they wak’d the muse's fire. 

And join'd the woodland warbler's song. 


f 

Soon the child of fond delusion. 
Chang’d the fairy scene, 
with aspect all confufioo, 
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Flung her flow’ry garland by $ 

A tear gemm’d in her azure eye. 

And pensive ^pas her metn. 

Amaz’d, 1 view’d a iveeping maid, 

If^r brow wiih willows twin'd. 

Beneath a cypress shade, 

In pcnsi\t* mo d r Lim'd, 

Sighing* her woes lo every passing wind. 

** Oh, why,” he cried, ** was Ellen doom'd* 

To mourQ Alonz# dead ! 

Beneath this shade he lies entomb'd, 

Beneath this turf rests mv Alon/o's head, 

Alonzo s gone, and hope trom Ell^A 

* • 

My bojkom hLav'd lesponsue sighs, 

I pitied blleii's woe, 

A nd tears began to flow; 

'Whrn’turtiing round in sweet surprise. 

Such beai teous picffflsSb ri-^e, 

1 soon forgot ihe tear 1 shed. 

Forgot the pensive Ellen's oarcj 
Fonrut Alon/o dead, 

\ nation s bliss to share. 

And now no more the rural theme. 

The pastoral sonnet, and the yltraii dream, 
Po^ess the power (o please; 
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No mbro I court the rural shade. 

No longer wander in the silent glade, 
To inhale the western breeze. ^ 


But Fancy wafcs me o*cr the plains, ' 

Where the mountain goddess reigns ; 

Where Freedom’s vot’ries round her altar throng, 
And raise to Liberty the votive song. 


But, oh, what grief-worn groups appear 1 
E’en on Columbia’s plains t 

Wt * c 

Hear it, Virginia! Carolina, hear! 

Perhaps some prince of Afric’s fertile plain, 



oppressor’s chain. 


Blush, bliiRi,^Columbia! ^nd no n^^rc 
Permit a itnve to dwell on Freedom’s hallow’d shore 

Thus Fancy spoke, then chang’d the scene again, 

€■ 

A ad shew'd the reeling bark, toss’d on the angry main. 


Now a dark cloud the skies deform ; 

Now tremendous roars the storm ; 

And Fancy whispers—Fear Lorenzo's doom. 
Perhaps Ldrenzo finds a watery tomb.” 

She spoke, the vessel sunk beneath the wavt^ 
Lorenzo, Fancy, llope, all found a watery grare. 


Conrade’s 
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Conrade’s sensibility was exquisite; a 
romantic enthusiasm was rising within him. 
In the true spijit of adventure, he respond-* 
ed to the sweet musician, with— 


** IlAfk, what distant music melts upon the ear I 
So sweet the* strains, the symphonies so -clear. 

Some si^raph sure, has touch'd his goMen lyre.** 

Amelia started ; nothing coul3^ equal her 
astonishment when she beheld tonrade. 
Her confus'on would scarcely permit her 
to listen to one word of his apology for 
intruding on her retirement* 

May I ask,” said Conrade, hesitatingly, 
" who is the author of the ode you have so 
admirably performed ?” 

Indeed, Sir,” answered Amelia, " the. 
lines are the production of An audior, tor 

D G wliom 
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whom it may naturally be supposed I should 
be partial. They are the fugitive effusions 
x>f a mind, perhaps, rather too much under 
the dominion of imagination; but had I 
been apprised of my auditor, I might pro¬ 
bably have entertained him with a more 


popular perr>rmanre/' 

Conrade again entreated her pardon for 
his intrusion, assuring her it was merely 


accidental. 

** Why7’*Tl^lied she, plea’^iantly,''since 
you appear not to have had any design 


to rob our orchard, or injure our plea ure- 

grounds, I presume you may be pardoned."’ 

Encouraged'by hcr*pTeasantry, Conrade 

( 

begged permission to conduct her home* 


She was not prude enough to deny so inno¬ 
cent a gratification, and Conrade bkssed 


the opportunity that brought them toge¬ 
ther* Vet so di&dent is true love, he 


could 
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could not assume siifRcient courage to 
speak of his attachment. When they sepa¬ 
rated, he entreated permission to wait on 
her at her father’s. With a smile 6f con¬ 
descending sweetness, she av ured him her 

parents would esteem thcrasehos honoured 

• 

with his attention. 

When Conrade retired, a thousand tor- 

# 

menting ideas floated on his mind. He 
could think of nothing but AmeHa, and* 
the Lorenzo of her poem, ii'imost would 
he have consented to have been in the si* 
tuation where she placed her Lorenzo, to 
have been, like him, remembered by Ame¬ 
lia. More than"**once did he reproach 
himself for omitting so favourable an op* 
portunity to diNclose his love. 

Tift? night rolled away heavily, and he 
was a sti anger to sleep. Next day, avail¬ 
ing himself of the permission of Amelislj 

be 
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be waited on her parents for their permis-' 
sion to address the daughtfjr. Already had 

I 

a mutual interchange of heart taken place; 
the tender union only waited to be con- 
fifined by the lips. 

I ^ 

This mutual attachment received the ap¬ 
probation of her parents; and the youthful 
lovers^ in the presence^of Omniscience^ 
vowed eternal constancy. The joyous mo¬ 
ments i^^Qw^flbted on golden pinions; the 
sun of prosperity arose in bright resplen- 
dence_, and shed the prolific rays of ex¬ 
pected happiness over the gay landscape 
of futurity: 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Thus when cnvrrapt in Howard's guise, 

To mortals lent from yonder skies. 

And borne on Mercy’s wing, 

The (Upih of ht^an woe is sought. 

With lenient balm assuaging fraught. 

Returning light to bring. 

• MRS. MURRAY. 


In 


the character oT Conradey active be- 


nevolence was a dinktinguishing trait, and 
many of the cottagers had reason to regret 

his departure. He walked out with his 

> 

cousins, to bid a long adieu \o the village. 
Can there be any things, my Ha^riet,^. 


said 
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said he, '' that can afford such exquisite 
rapture to the heart, as tly) blest employ¬ 
ment of doing good? For my part, I have 
ever wondered how tliose Beings can be 
called happy, whose hearts are void of 
sjmpafhy for the di^tres-ed. 

Yet what a\alls •empathy,'' said Eliza, 

where acti\e generosity is wanting Let 

« 

us call those the truly benevolent, who 
cheer the lonely hut of po\erty, and diive 
pale sorfeJt^ from the mansion of the op¬ 
pressed.'* 

You say right, my Eliza : as well may 
our hearts be uAder the icy dominion of 
apathy, if wa comnfiserafe the woes of 
others only with a sigh or a tear. Let us, 
my dear girls, to whom a propitious Pro¬ 
vidence has entrusted a considerable por¬ 
tion of hh common bounty for the good 
of man/ lipt us be the faithful stewards of 


our 
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cur Master. The great Ho^vard ' went 
about doing good—' 

From realm to realm, with cross or crescent crownM, 
WhcrcVr mankind in misery are found. 

Thro* burning wastes, deep wild»» and fields of snow. 

Thy Howard, journeying, scek^ the house of woe 

What a fine sentiment is contained in 
these lines * 

•From realm to realm, with cross or creseent crown’d. 

'' Not distinguishing a particular iaation, 
sect, or party, whin man is^distriessed^ it 
becomes our duty Jto relieve him, as a 
brother of the same common family, a 
child of the same common Parent, though 
ha range under the banner of the Cross, or 
revere a Deity in the laws of the Koran, 
or wander in the devious mazes of in6de* 
lity. Let us resemble our Heavenly Fa- 

ther^ 


* Dahwik. 
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ther, who ' sends his rain on the just and 
the unjusr.’ ” 

As he /ir.i'hcd speaking, they came in 
view of a small but neat cottage. 

There/' said.Eliza, dwells one who 
has missed that— 

« 

——t* V* in the aflatrs of m?n, 

V Which, uken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


" Here the benevolent Howard’s heart 
woulJ^pand with generous feeling." 

Then," rc5.uined Cofirade," the disciples 
o£ Howard may here find employment- 
let us enter." 

Conrade was surpri^^ed at the order and 

«< 

neatness e\ci y where apparent. An elderly 
lady, whose countenance expressed a de¬ 
gree of refinement, considerably superior to 

« 

the generality of people of that condition 
in sat busily employed with her nee¬ 
dle; 
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\ 


die; a little girl $(ood beside her, ap|^a- 
repfly about four years aid, and e\treirc]y 
boautiflil. An old gentleman was reading; 
and Conraclc was astonished to observe 
several polite authors on a table, among 
which was an edition of Shakespeare. 

• The young ladies introdu ced th^i r cou¬ 
sin, and they were received with a degree 
of politeness; whith shewed that the cot- 
tagei'^ had been familiar with the etiquette 
of fashion. ‘ 

After a few m<fments' general, conver¬ 
sation, Harriet and Eliza retired with the 

old lady; and the old gentleman entered 
into conversation wilji Conrade, and exhi- 
Mted a mind naturally great, but vatUor 
disordered. Ilh acquaintance with polite 
literature was familiar: his sentiments werd 
correct^ his portraits glowing', and wh^n 
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he ^ spoke of misfortune^ he spoke from' 
feeling. 

" Alasf young man/^said^he, capricious 
are all fortune’s favours; and,he who now 
lolls in his chariot^ may soon be reduced 
to beggary and want.—While these hands/* 
continued he^ were able to procure a 
scanty Iivelihood> I was not dependent on 
benevolence for support ; but grief and 
sickness have reduced me to my present 
situati^*.” 

Conra^e felt extremely interested. 

" Your manner^ Sir,” said he, “ is indi¬ 
cative of a mindfSuperior to your station: 
1 presume you havp seen better days. 

t 

Coul<J my bosom be trusted as the repQ»- 
latpry of jour griefs, nothing in my power 
shall he omitted to relieve them/* 

" Youth,” replied be, " such observa¬ 
tions 
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« 

lions are not frequent: amid the thought¬ 
less gaiety of wealth, few, very few, are 
disposed to listen to my ^ woe-fraught tale* 

I tell it often to the wild .brook; but it 
steals silently on, regardless of my plaint: 

I tell it to the torrent; but, like utfeeling 
man, it roars incessantly, 
to my story. The echoing hills responsive 
sigh, and tBe geiitle zephyre whisper my 

talc to the trees they fan. And can j'oii, 

♦ 

young stranger, leave the scenes of felicity 
which every wheA surround yoi>, to listen 
to an old man’s history, whose whitened 
locks and pallid visage demote a life fraught 
with misfortunes ? ff so, yojar heart is dif- 

V 

ferently moulded from the fashionably 

% 

throng, who flutter in the giddy vortex of 

% 

dissipation and folly.’* 

Conrade was affected. 

If the recital of your griefs be not too 

painful. 
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painfut I entreat you. Sir, to repose thcni 
in confidence in my bosom—perhaps I 
have the.power to assuage, if not to 
heal/’ 

Ilcal! no, ’tis impossible ! Can you 
bring back lost innocence, resuscitate the 
vciuler that spotless which is con¬ 
taminated with the foul touch of seduction ? 
If not, my wounds can ifevcr heal.” 

' Pcrrei\irg Conradc’s emotion, he ton- 
tinucu—I distress you. Sir—pardon me. 
You weep, youth—I foo have wept at 
sorrows, by adoption mine. These hands* 
have sustained ^the sufTering—have suc¬ 
coured the distressediM'Mighty God ! where 
is thy justice now ? But—” pauhing, tlfo 
Deity is just,, however unsearchable his 
ways." 

^ The ladies now returned, and put an end 
to the conversation. 


To 
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‘To conceal liis emotion^ Conrade at¬ 
tempted to play with the little i>irl, ad- 
tniiing her h.eauty. The old lady sighed, 
atid a tear fell ft cm her eye Coniade 
contiived to ^lip his purse i tf) the little 
Theodora’s Landj and they took their 
leave. 

At parting, the old ocntleman squeezed 
Coniade’b hfind, Snd win pored—“ Since 
you i.avc expressed a dc^'re to know qiy 
fate, if von will spare an hour from hap¬ 
pier emp^oymentsV'-moriov^, ycrtir curio¬ 
sity shall be gratified." 

Conrade gained what® information he 
could of his cousinn^ with .respect to old 
Williamson, and learned that he had been 
hired by his uncle, a few years since, as a 
gardener. 

He has been industrious," said Har¬ 
riet, ^ hut extremely unfortunate. His 

Ijealth 
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healtii has been on the decline^ and for 
some time past he has been unable to 
work.” 

He appeai-s to have received an edu¬ 
cation,*' said Conrade, much superior to 
his present station. I should suppose he 

jifnuence. Harriet, we must 
make him happy.” 

Conrade now felt hirdself ds happy as he 
cpuld wish; and with such blissful prospects 
before him, who could be otherwise than 
happy?* Hisf bosom gt'owed with philan¬ 
thropy, his heart was open and generous, 
and an indulgetit Providence seemed to 
delight in bei^towinff<on him all that it was 

possible for man to enjoy. There was Ihit 

% 

one painful seni^tion intruded on his mind; 
* the thought of leaving a society wljere he 
' felt himself so perfectly happy. But when 
be considered, that he was acting in con¬ 
formity 
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formity with reason, and the advice of those 
whom he considered as qualified to direct 
him ; when he reftected how soon the time 
would flit away; and, above all, when he 
reflected that he was too young to enter 
into a matrimonial connexion with Amelia, 
his* regrets vanished; and a s the da y^-^^pg 
proached, when he.was to leave, for a sea¬ 
son, the peaceful •plains of M-he 

hailed its approach with a serene and qukt« 
niind. 


In the society of Amelia, he«was .happy, 
in the most unlimited sense of the term. 
They were both tolerable* proficients in 
music, drawing, and p^n^try; ajnd every in¬ 
terview disclosed more fully the similarity 
of their tastes and pursuits. >• 

Amelia had sketched a portraiture of 
Thomsoh’s Lavinia, gleaning in the fields 
yoL. I. X of 


X 
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of Palemon.' It was executed with taste> 
and displayed a considerable share of ge- 
ijius. Conrade drew a portrait of M"Ken- 
zie*s Sir Edward^ taking loave of Louisa. 
A mutual exchange took place, and they 
promised to preserve them as mementos of 
ler.— This moment I leave you, 
Louisa—I go to be wi cached—jou may be 
happy/ The passage tould'not be oblite- 
.r;j^cd from Conrade’s mind. The book lay 
in the window: Conrade opened to his 
favourke serene, and ^ead %vith emotion— 
^ This/ said he, ^ if Louisa will accept it, 
may sometime^*serve to put her in mind 
of him who,once offended, but shall never 
cense to adore her/ 

Will my Amelia too accept a portrait 

of ner Conrade,*' and he drew a miniature 

# 

See Seasons. 

from 
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# 

from his pocket-book. This may put 
my Amelia in mi^d of hitn^ who hopes he 
never shall ofifendj and certainly shall never 
cease to adore lier.’^ 

Conrade,” said Amelia, "as coming 
from you, it will be valuable. When I gaze 
•on it, I trust I shall iie\cr 
faith to its originalT^ 


E S 


CliA¥. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Deq> channels sunk around his eyes. 

While from their balls^istracted glare, 

Looks forth the meagre fiend Despair. 

Alas' for many a tedious year. 

His only solace was a tear ; 

• But ifow, by time, tCat source is dried. 

And that last solace is denied. 

Methinks, thro* some small grate afar. 

He nightl"woos the polar star , 

That ever settled«*his woes. 

Is all the s)mpathy he knows. 

MERRT. 


CoNRADE formed a variety of conjec¬ 
tures, as to the story of old Williamson, 
which occupied his mind till the appointed 
" hour. 
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hour. With a hasty step he traced the 
path he had trodden. A spreading elm > 
extended its branches^ and formed a shade 
in the cotta;?e yard. Here Williamson was 
seated; his little grandchild was playing by 
bisside^ ornamenting her head with wreaths 
of natural flowers. 

"Arc you then to your a p points¬ 

men t ?** said he;—4' is it sympathy, is it 
compassion that prompts }onr attention 
—Mark me; I ask not your sympathy, I 
court not your compassion. T^hese^ senti¬ 
ments are rarely inmates in the rich man's 
breast. Yet, methinks thepe is something 
in your countenance, ^hat bespeaks a mind 
the §oft residence of every generous feeling. 
Am I mistaken—or do I behold before me 
an uncommon character? —uncommon, I 
say, for* riches and insolence are com¬ 
monly united.'' 

K 3 


Conrade 
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Conrade seated himself by his side^ afid 
took bis hand affectionately. 

This is my parlour/’fesumed William¬ 
son ; I sit h^re for hours, when I am 
able to leave the house; and this instru¬ 
ment (taking'up a violin that lay by his 
side) is my companion. See, youth, if it 
^vi!l not speak my soirows.” 

He touched the instrv^ment with a deli¬ 
cate hand. After one or two melancholy 
airs, he accompanied it with a voice, softly 
melodious, ^nd musicaUy majestic. 

Conrade listened; and his memory re¬ 
tained the following 


ST2lNZ2t^, 

Black night o'er the concave is spread. 
Hoarse winds thro* the forest trees roar. 
Far echoes the sound of iny tread, 

▲nd the sea tolls its surf on the shore* 


Hail, 
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Hail, scene of terrific dismay I 
Thy horrors compare with my own. 

As, fiird with deep anf;uibh, 1 stray. 

As bursts from my bosom the groan. 

1 once knew the pleasures of pcicc. 

And innocence dwelt m my!*i.arr. 

Fair friendship gate rapture to ease. 

And love could its transport impart. 

What ecstacy dji^k'm my soul. 

When rnyJal>a|awith happiness, smil'd} 

What joys thro’ my bosom uit sto>e. 

When her tear soft compassion beguird. 

But, hark ! on tht^crags of the rock. 

Swift rie'>truction, what ^hattcr’u ship eeka ? 

How it‘< t'mbers are torn with thoshock 1 
How the agoniz’d passen dl shrinks! 

Compar d wiih my anguish, hosf faint 
Are the horrors that fill him w h care ; 

His J'tnct/ destruction mav paint. 

But he knows not the woe oj despair* 

What ’« aves on the vessel a-e dnven I 

How the surf throws ita foam on the deck I 

s 4 


What " 
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What thunders roll dreadful thro* hearen I 
What light*nings illumine the wreck! 

C 

But soft—see, the storm dies away, 

The beams of the morning appear ; 
/lope to him may a promise displ iy. 

But my bosom she nevet can cheer. 


There, my yoiin^ friehd,** said he, 
it not speak my sorrows ?—it is all 
the friend I have left.” 

" Not all the friend,^ interrupted Con- 
rade; " in your presence is a friend to all 
mankind, who feels, in a particular man¬ 
ner, for one who been unfortunate. 
Tlie^ child of sorrow is ray brother, and 
6hall be supported with a brother's fond¬ 
ness.” 

. < 

It IS to be wished, young man,” re¬ 
joined Williamson, " that you may never 
c . exchange 
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exchange these sentiments. But the world 
is full of snares^ s|nd ^ friendship is a jewel 
we seldom can meet.* T have been active 
on this motley ^theatre ; I have exj)ericnced 
every passion, perhaps every emotion, of 
which the heart of man is capable. I have 
•known prosperity, and ^''c-ncs of pleasure 

danced before vtff eyes; my fancy was 

• • 

cheated with the expectation of happiness; 
I wooed the phantom felicity, and 
she appeared within my reach, she has still 
eluded my eager arms. I grasped the love¬ 
ly V ision ;—it lied—Hed for ever !—and 
left me to exclaim with the*poet— 


* Swift IS the flight of wcahh, unnumber’d wants,, 
Biood of voluptuousnesji, cry out aloud. 
Necessity. 


^ " I too have known adversity; I have 
seen the face of apathy frown indigin 

E 5 
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at my distresses, and the swarms of syco¬ 
phants, who once throngfd at my boards 
fled with my fortune.—But I trifle with 
your time. Sir. Pardon me,' I am a niise- 
rable old man, and my head has grown 
quite giddy with inksfortune." 

There was sonretVn^^ in his voice and 
manner extremely intctcsiing. Conracle's 
heart was all sensibility. A tear rolled 

wn his cheek; a fashionable son of le¬ 
vity would have sneered at his xicahness. 

wf ^ 

< * * 

but Conradc had not yet learned to be 

ashamed of the finest feelings of nature. 

. . * 

WilJiaqil^en ronrinuecl—I was born. 

Sir, in the tOwn ol^-, in the State 

of Pennsyhania, qf wealthy and respect¬ 
able parents, from whom I received an 
education, suited to my station in life; 
and from them I imbibed all the pure sen¬ 
timents of morality, united to the finest 

feelings 
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feelings of benevolence. My parents have 
long since soughj the regions of happiness. 
They quitted this ^ dirty planet’ h^ng ere 
afljiction bega*n to lowe»’ on their ill-fated 
child. Hope, that gav, delusive phantom, 
smiled deceitfully at mv birth, and seemed 
to promise years of b'^.^piness, unmarked 
by any uncommfTn cala^nity. Alas ’ how 
was I cheated with ideal bliss !—T!>e fii>t 
misfortune of which my vonng heart 
sensible, was the death of my pajents who 
exchanged the present life, for }5a)spects 

. of a glorious immortality, nearh together. 

# « 

I ^vas then in my seventeenth year, and 
felt, most se\ercly, *ati nH lijition poig¬ 
nant. But the natural vivac ity of my dis¬ 
position soon dissipated my sorrows ; and 
though the peace of my heart had sufTered 
^ severe wound, I permitted it soon to ci¬ 
catrize again. 

£ G 


Till 
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Till this era,' my bosom had be^n the 
soft r^idence of every joyous emotion ; 
but now a sable cloud o^ercast the hori¬ 


zon, and the future events of my life arc 
traced by the sombre pencil of misery. 

My parents were natives of England ; 
I was their only child ; and,, except a dis¬ 
tant relation of my nfi§li'i€*:*,s, who, from a 

if 

native churlishness of disposition, avoided 
^1 intercourse with our family, I could 
claim no kindred in America. 


** Lefto destitute of friends, except such 
as my interest procured, without a guar¬ 
dian GET protec tot, it would not have been 
an uncommoi\ incid:hit, had I given a 
loose to passion's fatal sway. I thfcn 
viewed mankind through the telescope of 
fancyo and I really imagined the existence 
ofloye, of friendship, of humanity, in the 
human heart. Happy delusion ! how many 


are 
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are thy votaries now!—But, youth, ^ tis 
delmion all V —J^ove—the syren love, with 
a ^sweetly soothing strain/ lures our ap¬ 
proach to rain; friendship degenerates 
into selfishness; and humanity—real hu¬ 
manity, is rarely to be found.—But to 
return to my narrative. 

s 

My figur^J^Ir, was what the world has 
been pleased *to call engaging; and, joined 
to an uncommon share of sensibility, and 
an adequate proportion of glittering ore, 
procured for me *311 herd bf flatterers, 
called friends; among whom was one, 
whose real name I shall* conceal, under 
that of Hortensius. • <He wgs a person of 
elbgant exterior, and soon permanently 
engaged my afieciions. He introduced 
me to,a set of dissolute companions, who 
delighted in the spoils of ruined innocence. 
With this abandoned set, I submitted to 

a tedious 
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* tedious routine of what was called plea¬ 
sure, till I found my health impaired, and 
my fortune considerably diminished. 

My heart had ever tolH me 1 xvas 
Tvrong; I examined it with candour, I 

found it was in error, and I could not be 
« 

happy. I rcsolved^to retrace the uneasy 

path I had trodden; buta task!— 

r 

Oh, youth, did you but know the pain at- 
'endant on a return to virtue, did vou but 
know the painful struggles, between the 
fear of being laughed at, and the dictates 
of conscious honour, you would never— 
never stray from the path of rec titude. 

Such is the depravity of the world, 
that to appear respectable, one must same- 
times" affect to be more vicious than he 
really is; aijid if a youth has the courage 
to ' examine the ways of his heart,* to re,- 
tract false opinions, or erroneous or vi- 
5 


CIOUS 
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cious practices^ not one will a<?sisr him in 
the arduous employ in ent; his com pan ir ns 
ridicule his timidity^ and the more *^ensible 
and virtuous "few, arc more disposed to 
doubt his sincerity, than to confirm his 
resolution. 

Such I found it; yet, with all these 
disad^antaeo.‘’f^i'‘"ave mv voice on the side 
of virtue. In tlie prime of youth, I lis¬ 
tened to conscience, and found felicity in 
the sincere practice of^irtue.’' 

He pau’=^ed.—Pcrliaps, Sir, I tire your 
patience ; I dwell on tri\ial circumstances; 
nut you are young, you are just entering 
into lifo. Had these* cautions been im¬ 
pressed on my mind, I had never deviated 
from the path of propriety.-r-Well, says 
the poet— 

« 

Vice is a monster of such hateful mein, 

Aa to be hated, needs but to be seen. 

' ^^•Con- 
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Conscious of the truth of this remark, 
she a^iimes some specioi^s disguise, and 
lures her victims to her treacherous em¬ 
brace ; and having cheated -them awhile 
with false hopes of happiness, she throws 
off the mask that hid her natural deformity, 
and discloses a form more hideous than 
Hydra. .. 

My companions ridiculed my reforma- 
^^oriy as they gravely termed it; but the 
serene satisfaction I experienced in the 
calm moments of reflection, outweighed 
the sarcasms of those who deserved my 
pity, rather than indignation. I consulted 
my inclination^ to k\ibw what business I 
should follow. I felt a sort of partiality 
for merchandise; it was the occupation* 
of my father; perhaps that determinod my 
choice. My profits were considerable,, 
and I was talked of as an accomplished 

young. 
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young man, whose fortunes were esta¬ 
blished. 

" I was what \he world calls a happy 
man, when, at a public assembly, I met the 
too lovely Julia. Though faded are those 
beauties now, her form was then uncom¬ 
monly attractive. Her beauty attracted 
my attention, but her virtues captivated my 
heart. To short, f ir, we both loved. 
Our mutual attachment received the appro- 
bation-of her parents, and we were shortly 
after married. 

I now fancied I had reached the sum¬ 
mit of felicity. The morrtpof life rose se¬ 
renely, and I flattered myself with an efa^- 
na\ noon! I had no idea that my fortune 
was exhaustible, and we livid in a stjle of 
elegance, exceeded by few. Our esta¬ 
blishment was showy, and our house be- 
ciime the fashionable resort of the beau- 

monde. 
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monde. But we forgot not the distressed ; 
we fostered the dying, we succoured the 
miserable. When I think of these thin os, 
and memory has too faithfully presen cd 
them, the weakness of nature will arise I" 
have long been familiar with sorrow; yet 
the remembiance of former felicity still 
preys upon my mind. ^ 

Go, youth ; at pre«cnt ( rannot pro¬ 
ceed. If my dull r.n'rnnon i siuiiciently 
interesting to con another inzer^icw, 

I will fiitish the tedioiis»storv.^' 

•/ 

Conradc’s hca^t was too Aril to attempt 
an alleviation the s<'rrov's that appear¬ 
ed to be harrowed ^ I'p in the bo*^om of 
Williamson. He barelv !)aue ‘Hja admii; 
but there was a look accomp niMn;, that 
adieu, which was as a ray of ])lcasurc to 
die old man’s soul. It was the aspect of 
generosity, softened by pity and concern* 

CHAP* 
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Ko I Vf vu' s coa d bo uid b ^ I b*idi mind, 

11 T. )ci i }drt ir}»i» ktvd, 

Monx's S£Nsi!>:litt. 

-EXT ' ly^ at ci’i.Uv'r, CJonratic. joined 
» company, wl.ich#his benevolent 

uncle had r ilected^t ^o render the short 
period or his s ay among them as agree- 
a» le as possible. The conversation turned 
on politics. ^onradc was no politician, 
yet he felt ♦he fire of freedom in hishcait. 
republican government was his delight; 

and 
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and^'his heart venerated the heroic band, 
%vho dared, even within the reach of arbi¬ 
trary power, to blow the'trump of free¬ 
dom throughout a subject continent. 

Herbert was an old rc\oUitionary sol¬ 
dier ; and when he related the heroic 
struggles of his compatriots, to rear tlxe 
standard of independence in this once sub¬ 
ject country, Conrade dwelj: with trem¬ 
bling eagerness on every word. 

A gentleman present asked Conrade's 
opinion, whi<fh of the t^o popular parties 
in America he believed in the right ? 

He answered, Resolutely—Neither." 

“Neither party interrogated half a 
dozen, at once. 

Are you then of neither party V* said 
his uncle. • 

m 

“ 1 am not without a principle, Sir," an¬ 
swered 
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swered Conrade; " I am persuaded that 
nothing on ear|h can supplant my attach¬ 
ment to liberty ; yet I deprecate the in¬ 
fluence of tphat dreadful spirit of party, 
which has already made such inroads in our 
once united republic. Both parties are 
aftriving for power, (not indiscriminately, 
however) amj ^ power,' says an elegant 
female wriWr, ^ ftiakes every man insolent.' 
Yet they are all my brethren. Let them 
be called aristocrats, democrats, or repub¬ 
licans, it shall be*hiy glory tt) be called an 
American; or rather a citizen of the world, 
an inhabitant of the glotte. We all sprang 


from the same confmon parent, we are all 
fhembers of one common family.” 

" Then you would bring us all upon a 


level^” rejoined a young lawyer of the 
compai>^. 


"All 
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"All men/* says the excellent Constitu¬ 
tion of Massachusetts^ " are born free and 

i 

equal.*' 

" Then 1 am on a par vith Jackj my 
coachman ?" 

" Jack is a man ; you are but a man. 
Your inherent and unalienable rights are 
the same. You, we concede, have a greater 
proportion of property than Jack; ne¬ 
vertheless, you have no right to oppress 
him. Ilis little property is his own ; he is 
a free m,in;rhe is youf servant, but not 
jour slave." 

" Then you dtny the existence of a pr/- 

t;//rgcrZ class ?" , • 

• * 

" No, I do not; there are a class of men, 

who are privileged with the power to assist 

their fellow men. The rich are privileged 

I 

with a fund to administer to the distresses 
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of their needy brethren. ^ Man is man, 
and who is more 

Well, well, Conradc,” said Herbert, 
smiling, yojLir boasted equanimity, I 
perceixe, is liable to some interruption; 
but you had better drop the controversy, 

and wc will introduce a hul)jcct on which 
wc can all agree.’' 

Conrade smiled Cvsscnt, and they joined 
the ladies in the drawing-room. 

In the midst of a numerous circle, Con¬ 
rade soon fixed on Jiis Amelia., ller heart 
was kindred to his own ; when she spoke, 
she expressed his feeling.^ and he failed 
not to contrast her^mcrit to advantage, 
with the inanity of most modern females, 
whose com ersation was principally confin¬ 
ed to the structure of caps and bonnets, and 
the fluctuations of fashion. 


'^IIow 
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How happy/' thoiijfifht he, could I 
be in the possession of such a woman !" 

Every day now brought some new suc¬ 
cession of pleasure. The return of sum¬ 
mer had brought an unusual throng of fa¬ 
shionable company to M-and Eliza 

found little time to be sad. Yet, though 
she struggled hard to conceal her sorrows, 
a sigh would in\oliintaiily escape her bo¬ 
som, and a tear would sometimes, in spite 
of every effort, moisten her cheek. She 
remonstrated with hen heart, she reasoned 
with her feelings, and resolved, if possible, 
to conquer, and, at all times, to conceal 
them. , • 

I 

Conrade’s departure now drew near, and 
as he wandered again to bid a last adieu to 
the grove where he had first met his Arne- 

I 

lia, his mind assumed that sweet pensive¬ 


ness 
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ne^, which beggars description, which 
those whose boso^js have ^"learned to glow" 
with correspondent emotions, will readily 
understand, without a description, and 
those who have nayer felt, would ridicule, 
as enthusiasm and romance. On one of 
those excursions, he engraved on the rind 
of a tree, the following 


% 

Oh 1 f-ay, my Amelia, the pride of the plain, 

Whose smile can the joys of Elysium impart. 

As through this dear grotto vou pensively rove. 

Will Coniade possess but one thoughA>f your heart? 

When the bright orb of light sheds his last purple ray, 
And the shadows o f twilight steal over the grove. 
When nature's musician is heard on the spra^. 

And Amelia delights in the grotto to rov&— 


VOL* I. 


•Oh, 


F 
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Oh> would she but think on the onee happy swain, 
Wlio loves, who adores, and yet fears to confess ; 
Who feels the soft passion, yet fourts the soft pain, 
Whose eyes, more than language, his feelings express. 

Then Hope would her sweet consolation impart. 

And whisper, tho’ doom’d as an exile to rove, 

** Return, and be happy ; Amelia’s fond heart, 

** Oft dwells on her Coniade ; she pities, she loves/' 


Conrade was not a poet, yet he often 
felt much of the poet’s enthusiasm. This 
little morceau was the 'j^iTusion of the heart, 
untiuctured by fashion, and uncontaminat¬ 
ed with the foliies of the fashionable world, 
. the faithful repository of every generous 

I 

and expansive feeling. . 

He now bade a long adieu to the grove, 
with that sort of regret, which a feeling 
heart is only capable of comprehending. 
On his return, he was met by his uncle." 

" I have 
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I have been thinking, Conrade/’ said, 
he, that you wilj wish to spend a day or 
two with your friend Somerton. My 
daughters seldom visit the metropolis; I 
have a mind to accompany them and you 
so far on your journey.” 

. The proposal was cheerfully accepted, 
and it was contrived accordingly. 


CHAf. 
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CHAP. X. 


Miseris succurrere disco. 

lib. ]. 


Sweet sensibility, thou keen delight! 

Thou Sasty moral, sudcSin sense of right! 

Thou untaught goodness, yirtue's precious seed. 

The sweet precursor of the generous deed; 

Beauty's quick relish, reason’s radiant morn. 

That dawns soft Hgh^ before reflection's born; 

To those who know thee not, no words can paint| 

And those who know thee> know nU words arefoint. 

more's SENSIBIIITV. 


"With various agitations of mind^ Con- 


rade strolled out to hear the conclusion of 

‘WilJiamson'lB 
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Williamson’s story. The old gentleman 
appeared pleased with his attention. 

You are uncommonly attentive to a 
poor did man,*’ said he. " You see I am 
not so sad as when you saw me last. 
Friendship is the greatest of all lenitives 
for internal wounds. To see a young 
heart labouring to relieve the anguish of 
his fellow men^ whf) have tasted the bitter 
rup of affliction, inspires my bosom once 
more with the hope, that virtue has not 
entirely flown from*the creation. .But for 
me there is no hope on earth—yet the poet 
spoke the truth, when he said.—^ hope never 
leaves the \irtuous.* Though my pro- 
spe/?ts are all faded, as it respects terres- 
tiials_, yet hope, that dear soother of the 
troubled breast— 

Still pointf out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to mant 

F 3 


But 
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But I may say, with Addison’s Cato 


The wide, th* unbounded prospect lies before oi«. 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 


But to my story.—My friendship for 
Hortensius was renewed; and little did 1 
think that he, to whom I entrusted the in- 
most secrets of my soul, would pro\e my 
betrayer, my ruin. 

About this time, my Julia introduced 
a little cherub of innocence into the world, 
whom we called Celestia. Your imagina¬ 
tion must paint the joy J felt on this occa¬ 
sion, for had I .^he eloquence of Chatham, 
the energy of Biirke,^or powers of expres¬ 
sion more vigorous than either, I could 
not express my feelings. I cla">pcd the 
little innocent to my bosom, and blessed 
Heaven for a gift so perfect. 

Sometimes I smile, to think how easily 
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we yield to the deceptive inlliienccs of the 
meteor hope. Yes, youth, I fondly hoped 
that my Celestiu would 

Roi?!; Ihe cradle of declining a£,e. 


Year after ]kCar rolled on, and we* 
were happv. My claughler liad attained 
her sc\cntce 2 '.th year, and displayed an 
uncommon sliurc ftf personal attractions; 
and we laboured, with unremitting assi¬ 
duity, to impress on her mind sentiments 
of honour and virtific. • 


" llortensius was intimate in my familv; 
and he, one dav, introduced a voiin<r man 
of elegant exterior, a gentleman of for- 
tune, who wished the pleasure of our ac¬ 
quaintance. His person and manners were 


extremely engaging, but his heart—ah! 
his heart! Can I bear the recollection ! He 
pfanned, deliberately planned and cxc- 

F 4 cuted. 
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cutedj the destruction of a more beautiful 

fabric than genius could devise^ or art con- 

struct! Cursed be the art which he em- 
1 

ployed to delude confiding innocence! 
Cursed, for ever cursed, be the name of 

the SEDUCER ! 

" The house of Hortensius was conti¬ 
guous to mine, find Theodore was an in¬ 
mate in his family. I h'td sustained severaT 
losses, by the failure of persons to whom 
I had entrusted immense sums: my fortune 

Vas considerably dimmished, and myselt 
• immerged in debt. I now found the strug¬ 
gle between ecanomy and pride too great 

long to be sxipported. To save my for- 

( 

tunc from utter ruin, it was nercssarv^to 

retrench my expences ; and had I done 

this, I should have lost my friends. But 

» 

whv do I honour those with the name of 

a/ 

friends, who lavished my fortune, deluded 

my 
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my daughter, and then deserted me in the 
hour of calamity i 

My embarrassments daily encreased ; 

9 

and I, at Icngtif, rcbolved to try the friend¬ 
ship of Ilortcnsius. lie reproached me for 
not applying to him sooner; told me his 
purse was open to his friend, and imme¬ 
diately ollcred the loan of such a sum as 
would retrieve mv* embarrassments. He 
received my note for an hundred pounds, 
payable on demand. It was then I enter¬ 
tained the idea, thaf the world toidd boast 
of such a thing as friendship. But I was 
deceived; his treacherouS kindness was 
meant to undo me. 

My affairs grew every day in a more 
distracted state; and the loss of a ship, 
richly IgiJcn, from India, completed the 
rum of my fortune. My paternal inhe- 

T 5 ritance 
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ritance was pledged, and I was utterly un¬ 
able to discharge my a^'Ciimulated debts. 
My Celcstia grew pensive ; I attributed her 
melancholy to a loss of property, and en¬ 
quired no farther. Perhaps, Sir, you will 
think I was not the most prudent person 
in the world. Be it so. I was too un¬ 
guarded, I own. Yet iny heart glowed 
with rapture, when I had rdlieved a fellow 
mortal. I could weep at the distresses of 
my fellow men—and even at the fictitious 
tale of- tire poet aifd the novelist. I 
mourned the tragic end of Barnwell, I wept 
for Clementina*, and I sighed for Wertcr. 

The climax of Inv miseries had now 

I 1' 

arrived; the sable cloud which had ]t>ng 
hung over me, now burst upon my head 
with all its fury. My daughter— 

. Here his emotion suspended his voice : 

* he 
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he pressed Conrade's hand, who sat in silent 
attention. Will\^mson wiped away a tear, 
and proceeded, hesitatingly 

My daughter, the young, the beautiful 
CVlcstia, wa ; seduced, and then abandoned 
])) the traitor Theodore. Jt is needless to 
m* ntion particulars: suilice it to say —she 
zvas ruined. 

“ Oh, niy heart f'" and he laid his hand 
c\prcssi\ely on his breast, “ my poor 
bursting heart ! well, well, 'this must soon 
be quiet. Judge of my feelings; to sec 
this lovelv blossom blighted, just as it be- 
gan to expand its leaves*to the sun. I, 
one day^ entered her chair.l^cr, and found 
he^ senseless on a sofa—an open letter lay 
by her side. Oh, Mr. Anderson, if jjoii 
have a Iwiirl, pity a father—perhaps \ou 
will one day be a father—until then, you 
cannot knowlny fondness or my giicf.’* 

F «> Co^jrade 
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Conrad^ wiped a tear, and attempted 
to say something, but thg accent died on 
his lips. 

Williamson tontinued.—Wc restored 
the unhappy girl to sense and life; but vain 
was every efTort to calm the agitation ot 
her mind. ^ He is gone !’ she exclaimed, 
‘ gone and left me a prey to infamy and 
min. Oh. whvdid voii'resldre me to life ! 
why was }onr benevolent hand exerted, 
wiicn a continuation of life is only a pro¬ 
longation of misery ?' She relapsed into a 
state of insensibility^ in which she conti- 
linued, except Vit short intervals^ during 
the night. Nor wer6 these intervals less 
painful; she raved in agony, and even en- 
treated her attendants to put a period to 
her existence. The letter unfolded this 

f 

i.iystmous conduct,*" 
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He took a letter from his pocket-hook, 
and handed it tc^ Conrade, 

See, youth, what a consummate vil¬ 
lain !'’ 

Tonrade read as follows: 


7o Mjss C^ltsiia WiUiamson 

* M\nAM, 

4 You are much mistaken 

in supposing T cvof intended to marry you. 
If you mistook the civilities of gallantry, 
for h a design, your delusion is at an 
end. Had your AivAie been inflexible, I 
inK^ht possibly ha\c loved you; but you 
ought lo have remembered, that when a 
lady ceases lo respect herself, she may 
vainly look for admiration or respect in 
our sc\ 


To 
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" To marry you in your present situa¬ 
tion, would be an indelible disoraee * but 
I shall ever retain an airectionate remem¬ 
brance of the many happy hours wc have 
passed together. I shall always remember 
Celes.tia w’th j'’eas'ire; but the lady with 
whom T vould unite my rntnrc destiny, 
must possess unconquerable virtue. I now 
bid }c‘a pu eternal farewell, and beg you 
sometimes to think of vouv 

TlirODORE ** 


In the first transport of mv rage/' 
continued Wiyiamsorf, I tlew to ^^reak 
my vengeance on her seducer; but he R\d 
absconded. I fiew to Ilortcnsius, and re¬ 
proached him as being an abettor in the 
horrid plot of my Cclestia’s destruction. 

f 

Here I learned a plain talc that froze my 

blood. 
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blood. Hortcnsius owned> yes, Sir, ho¬ 
nestly owned, t^jat he was an accomplice in 

the horrid plan ; and added, with a degree 

• 

of triumph, thftit T once despised his society, 
and he now had an opportunity to revenge 
ihe insult. 

‘‘ Without ans^vering a word, I quitted 
the house in dismav. The thouq^ht of her 
present situation Taroiight on a delirium; 
and for several da}s my daughter was not 
a rational being. The birth of a lovely 
infant, the fruit T)f an illicft ctunmercc 
with Theodore, added much to her despair. 

• 

She was treated tenderly*; and, unwilling 
to call up rccollectio*ns, whi^h were already 
a£{^)iiizing beyond description, w^c forboie 
to mention the sad occurrences which had 
plungqd us all in a state of misery, nearly 
ajpproximating to despair 

One fatal day—alas ! I shall never for- 

. get 
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get it, she retired to her chamber, and 
locked the door. Diirin«g the day, our 
family several times attempted to enter; 
and towards evening, I forcAl the door oT 
her apartment, when— Oh mighty God ! 
support me as I think of it—my Celeslia 
was 7io-7iwrc. Stretched on a sofa, lay the 
breathless remains of the deluded girl. Ad* 
dison*s Cato, doubled down at 

This, in a momcat, brings me to an end. 


lay on the sofa by her sfclo. She appeared 
to have been reading some of her favourite 
authors, and hpjf books lay in disorder on 
her bureau. Xwo unsealed packets lay on 
the bureau, the one addressed to her pa¬ 
rents, the other to her seducer. If you 
please. Sir, you shall read them. My child 
possessed a mind, Mr. Anderson, a dignified, 
an exalted mind/' 


f 


The 
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The letters were as follpw * 

t I— 

•LETTER 7. 

* Little did Celestia once 
til ink she should write such a letter as this 
to those who gave her being. Little did I 
once inline 1 shoild bring destruction on 
my owi^ead^ and those of the best of 
parents. But before you receive this last 
testimony of iny crimes, and my sidferings,. 
I shall be no more—I shall cease to suffer 
the pangs of guilt and renwrse—this hand 
shall have become cold and lifeless—‘this 
pu\j>e shall have ceased to \ibrate. I have 
suffered a dreadful conflict in my bosom; 
but it is over—I have determined on my 
conduct, and shall act decisively. Forgive 
me, my revered parents—forgive your lost, 

despairing 
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despairing child, who, abandoned by him 
who drew her unguarded footsteps from 
the paths of peace, finds her only refuge 
in death. At first, the struggle was almost 
insupportable: a sense of guilt, and a 
dreadful presentiment of retaliating wrath, 
made me half resolve to live, and dedicate 
my days to repentance—but the struggle 
> js over—1 am resolved* on dcat||P^ A soft, 
angelic voice —* in strains as sweet as angels 
use,’ whispers— 

i. * ** 

There is another, and a better world. 

** I am fully persuaded that God is ever¬ 
lasting love: the best of parents taught 

4 

me to consider an all-gracious Deity ^ a 
father. I have seen an earthly parent look 
with an eye of pity and forgiveness on his 
guilty child; and shall I da^e presume, 
that an Heavenly Parent will not be inh^ 

nrtely 
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iiltely more benevolent—and who shall dare 

to limit Eternal Mercy ? 

Yet there is one tender tie binds me 

to the earth, j^ly child—the unhappy fruit 

of a still more unhappy connexion—niy 

(lod^ I tremble for her fate ! O cast not off 

the little innocent, for the crimes of her 

■ 

unfortunate mother. Guard her, for Hea- 
ven^s sake ! guard her from aeducUon. Let 
her heart be doubly steeled to the syren 
song of flattery—implant not one tender 
sensibility in her sckul. Let sympathy, let 
compassion, and even common humanity, 
be strangers to her bospm« Teach her to 
consider all mankind* as her enemies. Let 
distrust, jealousy, suspicion, f>ethe constant 
companions of her soul. Should she be 
beautiful—My God,^ dread the thought. 
May her heart be apathy, her face defor- 

.mity. Had I been less beautiful, I had 

been 
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been less unfortunate—had I been less sus- 
ceptible^ I had been more, suspicious—had 
my bosom never felt the soft glow of friend- 

I 

ship, it had never ripened into love—had I 
never loved, I had never been unhappy. 

" But my tears will soon cease to flow— 
I shall soon taste the inexhaustible cup of 
celestial bli^s. Forgive, my parents, the 
crime of suicide—forgive, gracious God, 
the violation of thine ever sacred law. The 
hand of one, whom I still call my friend, 
has proeurt-d me a deMli) draught, which, 
in a moment, wafts me to the shores of 
Elysium. •• 

‘^^\dieu, 

4 

Pity and forgive the repentant- 

" Celestia.** 


LiXTTXR 
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LETTER It. 

• • ^ Betrayer of my innocence^ 

seducer of my virtue, accept the last sad 
pledge of our unhappy connexion. Theo¬ 
dore, ungrateful, cruel Theodore, read the 
last record of Cclestia’s shame. You have 
deceived my. virgin innocence; you have 
despoiled my honour, and robbed me of 
my inestimable gem—and now you refuse 
to make the only i^paration in^your power. 
Perjured .villain ! you have broken the 
• most solemn vows, and^ trifled with the 
most sacred engageipents. In the hallow’ed 
presence of Oiiuiiscience, ybu swore eternal 
fidelity; our mutual vows ' flew up to 
Heaven’s chancery,’ and the ' recording 
angeP registered them in his eternal book. 
•Yet you dare leave me-—^yet you dare ad^ 

insult 
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insult to injury—you dare write to me of 
unconquerable virtue. ^ 

-If virtue be dependent on the opinion 
of the worlds then my vii;tue is indeed 
gone; but if, as my better judgment 
teaches, virtue be a conformity of heart 
to the rules of rectitude, I am still her most 
enthusiastic votary. Theodore, my heart 
has never deviated from virtue. In that 
fatal moment, when passion triumphed 
over reason, when I yielded to your per¬ 
suasive eloquence, I ga^e not my person 
up to prostitution. My love for you was 
a sincerely virtuqus love : I had sworn to 
be true to you, and J considered myself 
not the less yours, because a legal cere¬ 
mony was omitted. I was imprudent, I 
was criminal—^but mine was the weakness 
of delusion—your's the systematic villainy 

i 

of a traitor. * 


Are 
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" Are you the less perjured, because we 
had not an earthly witness to our vows ? 
No, Theodore, the God of Heaven and 
rai'th was our witness—the invisible spirits 
who watch over plighted lovers, witnessed 
onr mutual vows. Before you receive this, 
I shall be in eternity. I shall not require 
)oiir pity; and it wdll be out of your 
power to makp anj reparation for the in¬ 
juries, the insults I have suffered. Proceed 
then, villain : plot the destruction of more 
innocence: render.others as miserable as 
you have the unguarded Celestia. 

• As for me, when I am laid low in the 
grave, the sarcasms o^f an unfeeling world 
can^not reach me ; the fiiigei* of scorn shall 
point to the turf that covers me, and say— 
' there lies the suicide.' Calumny will brood 
over my grave, and whisper my story to the 

passenger; 
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passenger; but I shall be removed far from 
'the reach of a malignant and indiscrimi- 
'nating world. My woes will be drowned 
in an everlasting sleep. Yet what have I 
said ? An everlasting sleep 1 No, Theodore. 
The cordial draught will not end my exist¬ 
ence : I feel that it will not; I feel that i 
shall live again—live to receive a com¬ 
pensation in a better worlds for the ills I 
have suffered in this. 

Publish then your triumph to the world 
—give to * foul-moutlv*d calumny a feast 
on which to gormandize; but know^ the 
.time will come^ when conscience, no lon¬ 
ger stifled, will burn with more fierceness 
than the flames of Vesuvius—-when ^the 
pangs of conscious guilt, like a stream of 
bursting lava, will overwhelm your soul. 
Then will you reflect on a father/robbed 
3 \)f 
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of his fondest hope—a moth^» of Iter 
only joy—and an unguarded girh seilt^ hy 
her own hand,' to the tomb. 

These torturing reflections will, one 
day, overtake you ; the vengeance of Hea¬ 
ven will not for ever sleep., Prepare then, 
barbarous man, prepare to meet your final 
doom. 

Think, timely think, on the last dreadful day: 

How will you tremble there to stand expos'd. 

The foremost in the rank of guilty ghosts 

* * 

The world seldom, perhaps never, dis- 
criminates in such a case as the present; 
and my sex, in a particular manner, feel 
the effects of this indiscrimination. An 
act of villainy in man is soon forgotten— 
he is suffered to ^ tarnish his name, and 
brighten^it again.’—^ She was imprudent/ 

* DRYDfiir. 

VOL. 1 . G says 
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the worlds ^ she ought to have consi¬ 
dered;' and the perpetrator of the deed 
escapes with impunity. 

At the great and last tribunal far dif¬ 
ferent h the case. Hither you must come 
—here you must be arraigned at the bar 
of Eternal Justice—and here an Almighty 
• Judge will preside, whom you cannot bribe 
to fa\our. However y,ou njay fancy your¬ 
self sccuie of life, this hour it/// come, and 
it ma^ come soon. Think then what must 
be your sensations, wjien reclining on the 
uneasy pillow of a sick-bed, and hourly 
expecting to, launch into ?n unknown 
world, from whence ^ no trav eller e'er re¬ 
turned think what must be your feelings, 
to'have these torturing reflections rush in 
upon your mind. However sophistry, 

gaiety, and fashion, may deride the idea 
of accountability to an Eternal Being, it 
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is a solemn, interesting truth. At-this mo* • 
ment, when I am about to welcome the 
harbinger of my separation from all be¬ 
neath the siin„ I feel it to be true. And, 
oh, Theodore, what ha\c I not buifered 
from the recollection ’ But I am now calm 
— sister spirits bear me to the skies. 


Come, sister, fO’tie, ^hey soi 1, f»r seem’ \ to say). 
Thy pUcc la here, mcI iibter, coioe ly. 

Once, like thy'-tlf, 1 trcnhl d, \Nei)t, ond priyM, 
1 ove's victim then, but no'v a '^cimtcd m 
But dll IS calm, in tht^ eternal sleep, ^ 

Here grid foigets to {jroan, and lose to vseep.’ 

‘ I cs^mc, 1 roinc, prepare y ^ur roseate bowers ; 
Ciilcbtial palm-*, and ever bloomiRg flosveis; 
Thither, where dinners n^ay hive rc^t, I go, 
VTheic flames refin'd, m breavts scrtiphic glow 


Unhappy man ! I still wouM pray for 
your rejkcntance. Mj parting breath shall 


* Pope’s Eloisa. 
G ^2 


Utter 
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'Utter a j«rayer to the Creator, that you may 
be prepared, timely prepared, to stand at 
the bar of Omniscience, there to answer 
for the destruction of 

Celestia.” 


* The old man paced the room in the 
agony of reflection, and Conrade, unable 
any longer to conceal his emotion, burst 
into tears. 

Williamson resumed./- 

I distress you. Sir—pardon me; the 
recital of my son*o\^s pains you: go, youth,* 
go then, ignorant of the future fate of 
Williamson." 

** By no means," said Conrade; " finish, 
1 entreat, your interesting narration. I 
feel an impulse more than curiosity: could 
I alleviate-" . 


^ Tis 
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** *Tis impoBsible/' interruptcd^WilUam- 
ton; but I \giU not torture you ivith 
suspense. 

** A jiiry'offchiquest sat upon the body 
of my child: their verdict was suicide. 
In vain I supplicated and prayed: the ri¬ 
gour of the law could not be evaded. Oh, 
youth t could I behold the dear remains 
of my darling ch^ld dra;rocd inhumanly 
through the street, and denied e\cn the 
last sad privilege of the wretched, a de¬ 
cent grave ! Conkt I behold tifis^ and sur¬ 
vive it^ Man knows not what a weight 
• 

of sorrow he can rusrain, •until he has th^ 
trial. 

My despair was, at first, so violent, as 
to dcpri^e me of reason : and this was the 
crisis f^r which Hortensiiis v/aited to com¬ 
plete my miseries. lie knew my utter in¬ 
ability to con^ily, when he demanded the 

c 3 pay- 
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ptyment of his treacherous loan, f 're¬ 
proached hkn as a barbarjan—I raved with 
the fury of a maniac My Julia alone was 
calm and serene. Her seraphic mind rose 
superior to misfortune, while she endea¬ 
voured to pour the balm of consolation 
into the wounds of her despairing hus'- 
bahd. 

'‘By her address, my childVlcttcr (having 
first transcribed it, to preserve as a sad 
memento of her fall) was enclosed in a 
spirited 'orfe from herj and forwarded in 
such a manner, that I am certain be re¬ 
ceived it. * 

"Ilortensiusput thfe bond he held against 
me in suit; my creditors thronged -my 
house ; I was stripped of house, property, 
every thing I possessed, and myself thrown 
into prison* The parents of my Julia of- 

j 

fered to provide for her, if she woold 

abandon 
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abandon me, and the little innbcent our' 
dying daughter Crfimmitted to our charge. 

m 

She rejected the offer with disdain, and 
chose rather to share my fortune in the 
^ sad solitary cell/ It was then I disco¬ 
vered those traits in her character, which 
had been hitherto hidden in obscurity., 
IShe now displayed the tenderness of love, 
united to the fortitude of the heroine. 

In the inansLon of despair we remained 
immured, till a disciple of the benevolent 
Howard saw our cTistrcsses, arid •effected 
our release. His kindness did not end 
licre ; he furniohed me with a considerable 
sum of money, and advise4 me to com¬ 
mence author by profession. 

Thus you see, my young friend, among 
the dark group of monsters in human shape, 
here is one bright example to retrieve our 
opinion of human nature. I had borne 

G 4 misery 
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misery and insult silent despair; but 
the accent of friendship^ ^he voice of be- 
neVolencc, I couk) not hear wth 'com- 
posur<^ and I wept like m infant. His 
advice pleased me: 1 quitted a vicinity^ 
grown hateful to my sights since the late 
disasters^ and repaired to the metropolis of 
this state. 

Here I founds to ihy dimppointment^ 
that the plant of genius, though it is indi¬ 
genous to the soil of a republic, was suf¬ 
fered to wither and die ^uncultivated. Why 
is ir, Mr. Anderson, that the regard of 
genius Is ever deferred, till its possessor is 
cold and insensible ?' While an author is 
living, penury is usually his possession. 
Posterity generally estimate his worth more 
truly—but what is the empty breath of 
-fame ? What are statues and monuments to 
the sleeping dust, that requires only a nar-^* 


M’S 


row 
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to 

row strip of ground, and a $od to Oover it? 
I might have edited a newspaper; but,^ to 
please my patrons^ 1 must have become a 
partizan^ arid a.tooI to (action. I'preferred 
poverty to such aggrandizement. I strung 
together some lines, which I wiU repeat^ 
that you mav form some idea of the. plain? 
tive sadness of my mind. 


TTtB ptSitUT OB sonaov'. 

Ah! ivhy is sorrow stampM on nil below ? 
Why do oiif bosoms feel the darts of woe ? 
Poor are the pleasure^of this earthly span. 
And haggard griefs the certain lot of man. 

Oh Happiness! thou risiontuy maid. 

To what lone, silent grotto hast thou stray'd? 
Oft hare I hop'd to meet thy cheering smile; 
l^g have 1 sought thee with uncetsihg toil; 
Oft have t Hope's delusive tale beUet^'d, 

And with a phwitom been as oft 4eceiv*d. 

G 5 
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Then^tdlttne^ Happiness, celestial maici, 

Art thou a phantom, an illusute shade f 
O yes, too soon the painful ^uth I knov. 

That ** imperfeetion's stamp'd on all below 
That life is but a dream, an empty shade. 

And soon, too soon, oui highest transports fade. 

Not an the skill to touch the magic lyre, 

Not e’en Philenia's lute, or Dryden’s fire, 
iFrom one intruding pang can shield the heart. 

Or once beguile pale Sorrow’s barbed dart. 

Witness this truth, ye who* this truth deride 
For e’en a Chatterton in mis’ry died. 

'Twas thus, when vernal charms the season crownM, 
And’SiSphyrs sent their od’rous sweets around. 

As *neath yon elm's extended branch I stood, 

1 sigh’d m^ sor/ows to the echoing wood. 

’Twas thus, when Summer crown’d the lonely glade, 

f 

1 sigh’d my sorrows to her silent shade. 

And thus, when Winter hurl’d his terrors round. 

And cloth’d in lucid robes the frozen ground; 

When nipping frosts the streamlet’s tide asy^il, 

1 sigh’d my woes to every passing gale. 
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Thus when bright ISoI, with his reluming light. 
Scatters away the dewy shades of night, 

I greet the orient imessenger of morn, 
sAk.nd sigh my sorrows to the rosy dawn. 

» 

Thus when pale Cynthia sheds her silver ray, 

And lonely Philomel resumes her lay; 

When thousand orbs display their twinkling light. 

And gild with glitt* ring rays the vault of night; 

When Cynthia darts across the rippling stream, 

1 sigh my sorrows to het silver beam. 

Parent of aUj the plktnt of sorro\Y hear. 

And let thy mercy-dry the flowing tear ; 

Teach me to view vnth an indifF'rent eye, 

Terresiiial joys, and blessings born to die. 

The heav'nly plant blooms not on earthly ground. 

And happiness is no wlu'rc to lejound^ 

E*en like a dream, all earthly blessings fly. 

And only bloom to uound uswhemlhty die* 

Then let my pilgrimage of woe be short. 

And soon conduct me to the destin'd port; 

Let^land Compassion shed a cheering ray. 

To gild the lonely wanderer’s devious way, 

G 6 I founds 
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I found, to my disapjjointment, dial 
the name of M'Kenzie should adorn the 
title-page of a pathetic woik, and that of 
Sterne an humorous one. Colman and 
Pindar could only write a witty poem ; and 
Cowper, Southey, or some of the poets of 
established fame, a serious one. Disap¬ 
pointed with myself, my readers, and all 
the world^I sought s<vne other employ¬ 
ment, but in vain. I had drained my purse 
of its last dollar, when chance, or rather 
Providence, led me to your uncle, under 
whose protection I have lived ever 
Thus, Sir, you are become acquainted with 
the principal occurrences of my life. Born 
in aflluence, and used to all the elegancies 
of life reduced to poverty, to beggary, , 

and 
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ms: 

and wanfj and this through th^ treachery of 
my fellow-men^ judge l;hen, if! have not 
some cause to distrust pt'ofession. O youth! 
iJeware^ bewanje of fiends in the disguise of 
men! When the gently soothing voice 
of friendship vibrates on your ear, oh, dis- 

A 

trust, distrust^ You see, my friend, I have 
no hope ever again on eaith to taste one 
joyous monfent;^yet there is one hope* 
whith I would not resign for the gems of 
Golconda; the hope of another and a better 
world, where sorrRw cannot cOme—where 
disappointment cannot enter, and seduc-* 
tion cannot blast the fond hope of an ex¬ 
ulting father. * 

If my story has exerted one painful 
emotion, T am sincerely aorry; on thecon- 
riary, ^lould my example prove a warning 
to you, to beware of your fellow-men, I 
shfall be amply compensated for every 
3 .painful 
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painful" feeling the narration has ex¬ 
cited.*' 

f 

The old man finished^ and Conrade^ ^toa 
much affected to speak, slipped his purse** 
into his hand, and walked silently away. 
When he arli^ed at his uncle's, he commu¬ 
nicated the outlines of the narrative, look- 
* 

ed at his uncle with an aspect of enquiring 
benevolence, as if he had^saidj ^ may I be 
beneficent?* 

Herbert understood him.—" I admire 
your philanthropy," said lie; ^Mhese feel¬ 
ings, this emotion, this mild benevolence, 
will prove a greater source of happiness 
than the riches of Potosr." 

A contention now arose, from whos^ 
store of wealth Williamson should be re¬ 
lieved. The fond contest was at length 
decided with mutual libeiality, and Conradc 
enjpyed, that exquisite felicity which 

tuous 
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tuous minds experience yfhen they have 
drawn deserving merit from the shades of 
^indigenccj and caused the eye of despair 
(Jhce more to ^beam with the tear of gra-. 
titude. 


CHAP. 



\ 
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CHAP. XI. 


inc£ now arrives the time—the dangerous tuna, 

Vlhen all these virtues opening now sr fair. 
Transplanted to the world's tempestuous clime. 

Must learn each passion's boisterous breath to bear. 

MASON. 


Every thing was at length adjusted^ 


and this happy party entered the metropo¬ 
lis. New scenes now Engaged their atten- 

I 

tion. Somerton received them with <he 
warmest demonstrations of joy, and under¬ 
took to lead them through the routine of 

* • 

Asbionable amusement. The theatre, the 
aatpseum, and the assembly, alternately 

gaged 
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gaged their attention; and Eliza's cheer* 
fulness seemed perfectly restored. The 
•presence of .Somerton was not to'‘her the 
most trifling source of satisfaction. 

Such was the situation of Eliza’s mind» 
thatj with hiti% all was pleasing; and with* 
out himj every thing was tasteless and in¬ 
sipid. This, indeed^ was a dai^erous cri¬ 
sis for her; ftnd df this she was sensible,, 
She examined her heart, she found her 
aflectionsall concentred to one point; she 
found that she lovdO, yet she kn^ it was a 
siitcerely virtuous love^ bom of esteeniji 
and cherished by friendship. 

Edward's charactei^ had been pourtrayed 
by%Conrade^ in the most engaging tints; 
and she construed his attentions to her in a 
manner Jhe most flattering to her wishes; 
and a train of pleasing hopes begat! to play^ 
’ rotihd her imagmadon, 

’ ^ward>. 
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Edward, from this moment, conceived 

the idea of more destruction. He contem- 

« 

plated the little happy family; he saw vir-®. 

tiie and peace their companjons. Domestic 

felicity filled each eye with the dew of sen- 

sibility^ and each heart with rapture. It 

was impossible for consummate villainy to 

behold such a scene, but with sensations 

similar to those of the Pi ince^of Pandemo- 
« 

nium, when he beheld the first created pair 
in the garden of Eden. 

* To the charms of beacty and innocence 
he was insensible. The tender emotions of 
sensibility, which those who feel can only 
know, he was accustomed inwardly to ridi¬ 
cule, as the idie phantasies of a.delut^d 
imagination. Deception was hit trade ; he 
could assume a soft and soothing accent, 
his heart was meditating destruction. 

{{e vras the inheritor of a considerable (tfr- 


tune; 
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tune; dissipation^ however, had much di¬ 
minished it, and he looked to Conrade’s 
.{pr amendment. In this pursuit he would 
not have scrupled—^had his power been 
adequate to the accomplishment, to have 
hurled whole systems from their centre, 
and sacrificed the whole race of intelligent 
beings. But for l^liza's destruction, no 
motive can be assigned. The furies must 
have inspired the idea, and the heart that 
could contemplate the destruction of so 
lovely a blossTom of innocence, must have 
been kindred to the fiends of Tartarus. 
The idea that now floated in his brain he 
committed to writing, in the form of a let*^ 
ter^to an intimate friend ^if the name of 
friend be not dishonoured by such an use) 
and confidential accomplice. 


SJBTTMMt. 
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Anderson .k in towfi. 

arrived yesterday, on his tour to Philadel* 
phia, accompanied by thM hcmest simple¬ 
ton, his uncle, and his two beautifuldaugb- 
ters. He has disappointed all my plana to 
ensnare him, and js stKl as sober, virtuous • 
:and romantic, as ever. When hementioned 
his foolish passion for Miss Stanhope, (for 
he hasnosecrets) my hopes were sanguine ; 
but they were visionary, foi* he has obtained 
. the permission of her parents, an4 means 
lO'marry her. Marrj[!-^odious sound!—- 
irife!—distfaction’s in the term ! 'Whi»t 
My you, ttvtUidmr-~4ha1t he outwit us 
l>y Jove. GaUtitig Ke is pMsionately fbnd 
ofj. and here rests my only hope. Let us- 
^ly weaken his attachment for that 

something. 



* 

lAI 

-sometKing of a name/ called virtue-^let us 

« 

but pla<!e him in a gaming-house, and he is 

» ¥ 

pjirs securely as-you may finish 

th€ metaphor yourself. This cursed jour- 
I ney will occasion much delay; but we must 
[ contrive to keep up the appearance of 
vrealth, till the poasessioi) of his fortune 
gives us the reality. 

“ Thus much f#r Anderson—now for 
another affair. Eliza Herbert is a charm¬ 
ing girl; yet think not that I am smitten 
with her be'iufy—no, I leave this to such 
weak minds as Anderson’s—such as would 
'dress their heads with willows, and die des¬ 
pairingly, if some fof>, more gaily attired 
« 

than themselves, .should supplant them in 
the affection of some pretty village mai¬ 
den, who loved the glittering Unset, not the 
w«ww, 

“ What 
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What if the gentle Eliza could be over- 
thrown ? This family is now as happy as 
the inhabitants of Paradise (if there; be 
Paradise)—Evander, would you see thdm 
quaff such draughts of bliss^ and not throw 
some misfortune in the cup ? But why have 
I pitched upon Eliza ? Is she the most 
beautiful ? No, Harriet is all that fools call 
fair and lovely. She is«charmingas VcniiSj 
but as Inflexible as Lucretia. 

There arc some women, Evandcr, 
whom we^fmd it clar.goroiis Ito encounter. 
iSuch an one is Harriet Herbert. There is 

i 

something in her mein and air that indi¬ 
cates unconquerable 'firtue, and commands 
respect, even from me. Will it not^be 
prudent, in the mean time, to give Ander¬ 
son a short respite, while I meditate the 
destruction of the now virtuous Eliza? 

AhdefSbn 
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Anderson is coming to bid me farewell: 
I must meet him^ and now for deception. 
Adieu for the present, 

“ Yoiir’s, unalterably, 

E. SoMEItTOS\’* 


Such were the infernal plots laid for the 
unsuspecting virtue of Eliza ; whether they 
were successful, the sequel will determine. 
The hour of separation arrived : Conrade 
burst from the embraces of his friends, and 
with a tremulous voice, bade them adieu, 
\Vithoiit the interruption of a single in¬ 
cident worth rccorcling, he arrived at his 
uncle Anderson’s. He wasf received by his 
cousins with the familiarity of an old ac¬ 
quaintance. Edwin rang fora scivant. 

Tefi my father/’ said he, that Mr. 
Ai?4^J!‘son is arrived.” 


In 
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In a few moments^ Mn and Mrs. Ander- 
Tson entered the apartment. The appear¬ 
ance of the former .drew tears from Con- 

\ 

rade—it reminded him of afriend^ a father, 
a protector, whom he had lost for even 
Mrs. Anderson was a lady of respecta- 
bility, and the gentleness of her manners 

c 

proceeded from the pure fountain of all 
politeness, goodness ofJheart;. Edwin and 
George were sUch sons as might make a 
parent happy ; and Melissa, their sister, 
was an amiable girl, wly^se personal attrac- 
tions were only equalled by her good sense 
and virtue. 

Such was the family in which Conradc 
was received as an inmate, and treated with 
unbounded hospitality. Conrade was no 
less pleased with his preceptor; and Mr. 
Granville, on his part, was charmed with 
the unaffected goodness of his pupil. He 


was 
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was uitfpduced to the most respectable and 
fashionable company; and had amusement 
been ^the object of his search, he might 
haK^e been amgly gratified. But his were 
nobler pursuits. To acquire that know¬ 
ledge, which would enable him to become 

a blessing to his country; to study the 

0 

polity and government of other nations, 
that he might the* better discern the ex¬ 
cellencies of his ov/n free constitution, 
and still more firmly rivet his attachment 
to liberty and*his ct)untry, were the nolde 
objects of Ills study. Nor were the arts of 
embellishment, which give to virtue an 
added lustre, forgotten. Kvery soft emo¬ 
tion of sensibility, that finds* ts wav thfoU2:h 
a thousand avenues to the feeling soul; 
every liberal endowment, that refines the 

m 

ideas, expands the heart, and raises it be- 
.yond this little space, assigned for our 

VOL. I. Ji existence. 
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existence, above the starry mansions of 
the sky, were eagerly sought, and culti¬ 
vated with watchful solicitude. The sua¬ 
vity of his disposition, procured kim 
friends w'herever he formed acquaintances; 
arid the unaffected goodness of his heart, 
real benevolence of disposition, and unli¬ 
mited candour, endeared him to all who 
saw him. n 

Oh Somerton ! thy heart must have been 
kindred to the fiends below; some demon’s 
spirit must have inhabited® thy form, for 
the bospm that felt any thing like human 
kindness, could never plot the destruction 
of so much innocence and virtue. 

In Mr. Granville, Conrade found an able 
instructor, a warm patriot, and an honest man. 
While he instructed him in the duties of his 
profession, he was equally attentive to the 

culture of his heart. With warm benevolence, 

he 
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fc'e reproved the errors of his nature; for 
there were still some errors lurking in Con- 
trade’s^ heart. Moderation was not among 
Ms virtues. Ills extreme susceptibility sub¬ 
jected him sometimes to the violence of. 
passion ; he was impatient of contraclic- 
tion ; and tliough^ when in the bosom of 
retirement, he had contemplated the inha¬ 
bitants of the.globe as one common famihfy 
he had declared himself of no party; yet, 
when his favourite tends m*et with oppo¬ 
sition, he was bften^more inclined to ascribe 
the dilTcrcnce of sentiment in his opposers 
to the error of the heart, than the judgment. 
Afr. Granville taugiU'him, by precept and 
example, the beauty of moderation, and 
pruned his mind of the errors of youth. 
He was not unrewarded for the generous 
employment. The industrious application 
. of life pupil, and his progressive impro^ c- 

H 2 ^ menv 
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ment, were a sweet reward to the benevo¬ 
lent heart. 

Thus happily situated^ we must leave 
ConradCj and accompany the family of the 
Herberts back to the peaceful plains af 
M-. 


tIHAPj 
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CHAP. XII. 


Kone are so truly caught, when they arc catch'd 
As wit turn’d fool, folly In wisdom hatch’d 

Hath wisdom’s warrant, and the help of school, 

* • 

And wit’s own grace, to grace a learneJJonl. 

SitAKKSPEARK, 


OiNCE more the villagers returned from 
thvig.ay divereions of the city, to the peace¬ 
ful serenity of the rural village. Edward— 
the trcax^heroiis Edward, now found it ne¬ 
cessary to pause, and consider what s^cp'=J 
were necessary to be taken ; for yet^ais 
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plans had been productive of nothing. WHy 
as the serpent, he guarded against the least 
incongruity in his conduct. He reflected, ’ 
that as Conrade would remain sometime 
absent, should his contemplated connexion 
with Eliza immediately commence, it must 
be terminated, and his real character de- 

r 

veloped, before he could ensnare the other 
victim of his wiles. He* was not ignorant 
of the impression he had made on the mind 
of Eliza ; for that heart must have been 
like his own, doubly casOd with deception, 
whose secret springs and movements could 
be concealed from him. 

He had purchased Vin elegant country 
seat, on the banks of the Charles Riyer, 
near the paternal inheritance of his friend 
Anderson. Here he proposed to spend his 
summers^ and here he soon found compa- 

niCns 
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nions whose dispositions and pursuits were 
similar to his own* 

W*e must now pause for a moment, and 
introduce to tlje reader a very learned cha¬ 
racter, by the name of Christopher Di¬ 
lemma, a gentleman of the sophimore class 
of the university. His figure was rather 
above the common size, and might have 
been agreeable eflough, but for a sort of 
affected negligence, which permitted "each 
hair to stand an end." 

He was uncommonly polite and attentive 

to all; but to the female sex, he was so 

• 

obsequiously assiduous, that, had Edmund 
Burke had his eye upon such a character, 
he would not have writfen—" the age of 
chivalry is gone; the loyalty of the sex id 
floWiJ." 

What he particularly prided himself 

. " t 
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upon, however, was his great learuiug, anil 
elegant phraseology. 

As soon as he entered —Ladies/',said 
he, the salubritj of the moining air, ad¬ 
ded to ipy adoration for \oiir sc\, and this 
joined to the sublime felicities^ the exqui¬ 
site rapchiUj, and the thrilling tianiports I 
enjoy in the society of the ladies; all these 
consukrations, amalgamated ved conglo¬ 
merated, induced me to spend a leisure 
/lOiirin ypur charming company/* 

Mutual chilities over-^- 

All were attet.tive to the godlike mdn, 

V/hen fit m hj^ lofty «c*.t he thus bcg<trt — 

A 

The enchaiifing Vermillion of theio^e 
is faint, when compared to the artless die 
ofbcauchcc*; the lily is not so fair as 

the 


* Btviiy in true pedanlic pionunetation 
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the snowy whiteness of your alabaster 
cheek.’" 

V Yon are quite beyond my comprehen'* 

* sion^ Sir/" sal;:l Harriet, sarcastically ; "‘pray 
to whom was that delectable apostrophe ad¬ 
dressed 

Why, Madam, it was a rhapsody on 

VOLir inimilablo beauchce.” 

0 

VVe aiK; raifch obliged to you/" said 
Eliza, the honour you do us: but vou 

n 

will please to recollect, that we are un¬ 
learned ill the technical terms of the vota- 
^ /’ies of science. Will you oblige us with a 
definition of the term rhapsody?*^ 

‘‘ With the most exquisite pleasure/" was 
tjiereply. ‘^Rhapsody is—that is—I spoke 
in tlic strain of rhapsody. It is a nounr 
A/adaiji, and from it are derived the adjec- 
ilvrs, rhapsodial and rhapsodical; it is a. 

, K 5 Verm. 
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term much used at the university^ espe- 
^cially in sentimental compositions.” 

Harriet could hardly restrain her risibi¬ 
lity; common politeness, however, obliged* 

• ' 
her to hear the pedant with patience. 

" I understand you perfectly,” resumed 
Eliza; it must be presuvned you are a 
great scholar.” 

“ Why, Madam, it hns^ been my good 
forchune to be initiated in the art and 
irystery' of erudition i have al vays la¬ 
mented that ladies are dejiied the sublime 
felicities that flow oniy from the ILppo-- 
crenean founUdn/' 

He then proceeded in siic!i an ebullition 
of nonsense and felly, that Harriet, entirely 
out of patience, was obliged to interrupt 
him, and desire him to be more explicit, 

" Well, Madam, now I come to the 

pouji. 
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point. You kijoWj Madam^ that during 
the vacation^ Madam, it is proper to unbend ^ 
th« mind by diversion, and render it more 
fit for study,.Madam/' 

Harriet <;5:se!itcd. 

To this \ /r may attribute the establish- 

■w 

ment of t!*catresj ainphiihcr'ies, museums, 
circusses, i'na'^Q!;crp.cles, operas, balls, as- 
sej^iiblics, earu-farries;a:jd aH other diver^ 


fiionLf Partin'S/' 

“ Trav, vSir/“ .rid Harriet, to what dftes 
ail ihisaliudc ?• Ce. tainly yon cannot ima¬ 
gine that all the places amusement you 
have enumcrahxl, were contrived solely 


for collegians. 


1 f 


Perhans not soldi*, but certainly, Ma- 
dam, we, who explore the mines of science^ 
and dig iq) the literary ore, are entitled to 
the first privilege, though I am no egotist, 
•and abominajte ‘pedantry,*' 
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Pray, Sir, if you can, speak more to 
f 'the purpose/" 

To the purpose !—I called on purpose 

to communicate an important piece of in¬ 
telligence/* 

" As briefly as you can, Sir/’ 

Well, then, briefly it this, without 
preface, prelude, or apology/’ 

Your })rcracc has been long enough/" 
sa^ld Eliza; pray begin upon the nar¬ 
rative/’ 

r 

As soon as possible. Madam ; the cli- 
niax rises gradually, but 1 shall soon be at 
the zenith/* 


You have been at the zenith once, 

'I 

Sir, and appear to be pursuing a retrograik. 

course.'" 


At length the mighty secret burst.' Mr. 
pilcnip::i at last brought his story to a con- 
clusi^A, I.av ng discussed cv|-*ry point bc- 


f 


/ 


tween 
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tsvecn the zenith and the nadir. Ke came 
to request the honour of Ilarriei’s band • 
at *an ensuing ball, and to inform them 
that Mr. wSeJmerton would call on them 
sometime in the day, as he expressed it, 
to bring the affair to a final issue. 

Harriet would have declined, but fore¬ 
seeing that Somerton would attend Eliza, 
and from a sort of jealous suspicion, un- 
%villing to trust her in his company, she 

detei mined to accept, disagreeable and 

« 

tedious as her partner was. 

V/ith the utmost formal ceremony, Mr.. 
Hih inma took his leave. To conceal the 
real situalion of her mmd, was what Eliza 
.^imed at; to elTect which, she-assiinfied a 
gaiety which was entirely discordant to her 
fcciiirgs, and began to represent their visi¬ 
tor in the nntost absurd ^nd ridiculoiis co¬ 
lours. TheVnnate dignity of H.wiet's 


3. 


njind 
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mind instantly revolted at the idea of as-- 
l&uming a dilTerent deportment to a person 
when present, from that when he was ab¬ 
sent. She gently reproved her sister’s le¬ 
vity^ and expressed her surprise that Eliza, 
should descend to the loVv amusement of 
mimicry. 

I 

** I consider hiiHj” said Eliza^ as a pro¬ 
per subject of ridicule. 'There is nothing 
I more detest than aHcctation, and of all 

species of afTectatioiij that of learning is the 

< 

most disagreeable and disgilstlng. Had Mr. 
Dilemma^ for instance, been less solicitous 
to display his fancied erudition, his real 
ignorance might have been in some mea¬ 
sure concealed- I believe the gravest sage 
of antiquity could hardly have refrained a 
smile at his learned definition of rliqmodij^ 

and his round^-obout manner cf relating his 
r } ^ 

busirf^ss.^' 


But 
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But/' said Harriet^ " Somerton is ap¬ 
proaching; we shall now meet a ^ mind of 
a dilTerent mould." 

t 

• If ever Edward’s conversation was pleas¬ 
ing, it was now doubly delightful from 
contrast. Ilis language was easy and ele¬ 
gant, and his mein at once so commanding 
and so graceful, that he fascinated the judg¬ 
ment, and .pleaded directly to the heart. 
In Dilemma’s character were united the 
coxcomb, the pedant, and the dunce, ife 
had acqiiirbd, by dint of application^ ^ a 
little learning, of which he was insupport- 

ft 

ably \ain.' He was then a student at the 
iuii\efsity, but for the sciences taught 
there, it might be said cTf him— 


——— acdUtmic science 

all efforts bold defiance; 
In Algeb^L bis constant station^ 
Was n«^a/R\in each equation; 
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rv^ 

And in Astronomy survey'd^ 

Hh constant couisc was Titrvgrade.* 

m 

Eliza did not fail to contrast the twa. 
characlcrs to the advantage of tlie former; 
her heart chid her for il^ but how could. 
. she do olhcrwibc? 

?;0’ress of Dullness- 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Xlll. 


Whntvast confusion swells the sounds 
When all the coxcombs Gutter round i 
What undulation wide of bows. 

What gentle oyhs, and am'rout vowt; 

Whut jealous leers, and angry brawls, 

To gain the lady's hand at balls. 

What billet-doux, brim full of flame. 

Acrostics lin'd with Harriet's name j 
What cringing, dancing, sighing, 

What languishing for Iotc, and dying. • 

PROORBSS OF COeUETftVt. 


TL HE Miss^erberts were busily employ¬ 
ed in preparing for the ball^ when l^san* 

tlfek 
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their waiting-maid, entered the chamber; 
Her eyes glistened with impatience, and 
her whole deportment indicated that she 
had something of importance to communi- 
cate. 

" O dear. Ma'am,’* said she, the 
strangest news ; there^s a grand gentleman 
loves you desperately. lie says }ou must 
not go to the ball with th'at Mr. Dlimmy 
Dlemmy, for he don't know a great 
A from a chest of drawers, without he sees 
the brasses, and then he don't know; and 
here's a letter, and he wants you to meet 
him in the garden ; but he says you mus'nt 
tell your} apa." 

“ Silence, Susan !" interrupted Har¬ 
riet. 

"Alettci ?" interrogated Eliza, from 
a gentleman, Susan?" 

Ma'am, a letter fc/r Miss Harriet; 

and 
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arid he charged me not to give it to nobody 
else; but—but bless me. Ma’am, (to HaT- 
riet) won’t you take the letter?*' 

No, Sii^n,” replied Harriet, sternly. 

Who is this impertinent ?*' 

Oh, dear me, don't call him. sucli 
Fiamcs, for the love on me. Whyte’s a 
proper fine gentleman, and was dressed a 
good deal finer lhan 'Squire Simper’s son, 
Richard, and he said, if my mistress refused 
him, he should die—he should ; and that 
would be a tcrrfble thing, it would." 

'Mt would, indeed," said Harriet, smil¬ 
ing ; but, Susan, I shall retain no person 
in my service, who can contrive assigna- 

■f * « 

tions, or convey lettei^." ^ 

Why, Ma’am, I wouldn’t do nothing 
to offend you, for all 'Squire Simper'^ 
farm, I wo^dn't; but to be sure, he did 
tSlk so movingly, he did, that one's^heart 

must 
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must be harder than mincj it must^ that 
could refuse to carry a letter; and more¬ 
over, and besides, if he’d a drowrided hkn- 
self, I shouldn’t a dared to gone out after 
sundown, for fear of meeting his ghost, 
all wrapp’d up in a windjng-sheet ” 

Harriet smiled, and the loquacious Susan 
proceeded. 

"And, moreoYci, he safd that his death 
wjould lie at my door. Now, I don’t 
know what that means; but if hih ghost 

I 

should come, all wrapped up in his wind¬ 
ing-sheet, and lie down at my door, it- 
ten chances to one but I should be so 

frightened, that I should run right into Jo- 
♦ . * 

nathan’s chamber, I should.” ^ 

Curiosity is a prominent feature in the 
female character; and there arc byt few 


who have not in some degre^imbibcd the 

r f' . t m 

iD30ia. Notwithstanding the contempt 

Ilairiei’ 
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Harriet and Eliza felt for any person who 
should attempt to draw either of them into , 
a clandestine connexion, it required the 
whole encroy of principle to prevent them 
from breaking* the seal. Harriet at length 
dismissed Susan, with an injiinrlioii that 
she should return the letter a> it was, and 
never again be engaged in such plot. 

The pqor girl witlidrev/, muttering as 
she ('ro.v'>ed the staircase- Tnc done all I 
could ; if he dies, I an’t to blame ; I kn^v 
I hat, I dcr.*^ • 

Eliza, who rejoiced in every occurrence 
that would exclude reflection, had now an " 
admirable fund of amusement, in comment¬ 


ing on the letter, and •foretelling the con- 
sequences of her sister’s crucify, as she fa¬ 


cetiously termed it. 

Ilarriet^ad more penetration, than not 
lo observe that Eliza’s vivacity was Ififf'ecied, 

• She 
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She thought it prudent, however, not to 
■notice her evident partiality for Somerton, 
•and resolved critically to watch her con¬ 
duct, and learn the result. 

The carriage arrived to convey them to 
,the ball. HaiTiet was attended by the ob¬ 
sequious Mr. Dilemma, and Eliza, with a 
palpitating heart, gave her hand to Edward, 
who pressed it significantly as led her 
to the carriage. At the ball-room they had 
the satisfaction to meet Miss Stanhope, 
from whom they had be#*n several days 
separated, by a multiplicity of domestic 
concerns. She was attended by her bro¬ 
ther, an accomplished young gentleman, 
who had lately returned from Europe. The 
evening passed away very agreeably, di¬ 
versified with dancing, music, and conver- 
satioHj until the Queen of Ev^h, arriving 
at hdt midnight splendour, admonished 

them 
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them that it was time to retire. Harriet 
and Eliza were handed to their carriage 

s 

by tficir respective partners, much pleased 
Vith the entertainment, and the politeness 
of Somerton, to whom they owed their 
partiripation of it 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Ob, bappy state, when souls ca'h other diaw> 

Where lo\c is liberty, and nature law ; 

All then is full, possessing and possess'd, 

No craving void Iclt aching in the breast; 

Ev’n thought meets thought, ere from Che lips it part. 
And each warm wish •springs mutual from the heart. 

poll’s ITOfi*. 


Time now flitted away unmarked by any 
occurrence of consequence. Mr. Dilemma 
returned to the university; or, as he ex¬ 
pressed it, from the terrestrial girls, to those 
celestial heaviies^ the muses, of whose fa- 
voiir he was assured. 


They 
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They heard no more of the billet-doux, 

“ 4 

or its writer; and the hours were alternate- 
Ijr spfent in deeds of benevolence, and 
scenes of amust^ment, till smiling summer 
gave place to the ligid dominion of winter; 
and silence and solitude once more reigned 
in the peaceful village. 

To minds " ne\er less alone, than when 
alone,'* retirement was happiness. Books, 
music, and drawing, supplied the place of 
balls, assemblies, and parties of pleasure; 
and friendship and freedom ga\e the high¬ 
est zest to e\ery enjoyment. Eliza alone 
tvas uneasy. She re\iewed the conduct of 
Somerton, and found nothing which 
coul^ excite suspicion in the breast-of the 
most scrupulous. She construed his atten¬ 
tions to her in^a manner the most agreeable 
to her wishes, and a tfain of flattering pre- 
sages*crowded upon her mind. In spite of 

i 

VOL, I I • every 
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every effort, another idea would bbtriide. 
Should her partiality for Somerton berome 
apparent to him, every attention on his 
part would seem rather a tompliaiice with 
her wishes, than the efiect of’ an atlarh- 
ment. She resolved, if possible, to eradi- 
cate the fatal passion from her heart; or, at 
all events, to conceal it from the scrutiniz- 
ing eye, ev en of parental or fraternal fond¬ 
ness. With this resolution she assumed an 
unusual degree of vivacity ; and when a 
sigh was ready to binst from her bosom, 
she checked it, and smiled with affected 
complacency, while her heart was rent 
with anijuish. 

O t 

1 

To cai ry smiles and sun/nine in the face, 

When discontent sits hcavjr at the heart, 

though difficult, is not impossible. Decep- 
tion\was once Eliza's'detestation, but she 


» 


vvas 
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Vk’ns SO situated^ that she must either prac¬ 
tise at^ or give pain to those she loved. 

^ The return of Eliza’s cheerfulness gave 
transport to tKe amiable Harriet. She had 
observed her though tfulnes*?, her absence 
of mind^ her involuntary blushes^ with all 
the painful solicitude a sister’s heart can 
feel. When she saw the sombre cloud dis- 
sipated, and* Eliza^ as she thought, once 
more cheerful and happy, she participated# 
in her joy, and ceasing to enquire into the 
rauiC of her former dejection, she xTjoiced'' 
in the retain of her apparent happiness,and 
* Ik r heart knew not a painful emotion. 

Pe-'Kapi such a ^ituruiqn as nearly ap- 
preytinntes to the felicities of tke-etherial 
regions, as the frail slate of humanity will 
permit . the smooth stream glides 
peacefully along, fertilizing the mcacjgws, 
andf watering the flowers that arc strewed 
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^upon its l)anks; though the distant tor¬ 
rent roars tremendously, it regards-not 
its tumult, but still rolls on its peacefii], 
undisturbed course, till it is lost in the 
ocean; so, in such a situation, we glide 
down the stream of time, regardless of the 
frowns of fortune, and superior to the bus- 

w 

tie of the world, till ter,restrial scenes are 

w 

swallowed up in eternity, and the pleasures 
of life are lost in the boundless ocean of 
eternal bliss. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Oh, jealousy. 

Thou ugliest ftend of hell, thy deadly venom 
Treys on vitals, turns the healthful hue 
Of my flush’d cheek to haggard sallowness. 

And drinks my spirit up. 

MORE*S S&CRIO URAMAi. 


Several months now, passed, without 
prc^lucing any considerable incident, when 
the bright dawning of felicity began to be 
ovcrcloirdcdy and Amelia's life made 
wretched by the mathinations of Comdude's 


I 3 


toes. 
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foes. For several weeks she had not re¬ 
ceived a letter from ConradCj and already 
she began to < hide his silence^ when the 
po't-boy one morning brought her a lettei^ 
in an unknown hand She hastily broke 
the scab and read as follows— 


'' MADAM, 

^ "You are grossly deceived 

and imposed upon, by professions of esteem 

I 

from one Anderson, a fbost unpiincipled 
libertine, who is now addressing a lady of 
fortune in Philadelphia Motivc'> of friend¬ 
ship induced me to give this information, 
to which I shall af6v no other signature than 
that of J our 

" UNKNOWN .raiEND/’ 
■ ■■ 


Amelia 
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Amelia was dismayed; objects swam 
Before her, her heart beat violently, shg 
attempted to speak, but the accent died on 
her lips. Happily her emotion had no 
other witness than the eye ^of maternal 
fondness. Mrs. Stanhope possessed a feel¬ 


ing heart; she still felt for youth, for she 
recollected she had once becif y,oimg. 


Firm and undevjating in her sentiments, 
she admired an emotion which reflected so 


much honour on Amelia's constancy. Wit!/ 
a pervading eye^.she saw at once into the 

imposition and its cause. She expressed 

• 

some degree of surprise, that Amelia 
could for a moment credit such anony* 
mous slander. • 


Were the writer really yoilr friend^ 
Amelia,*' said she, he would never have 
screene*d hftnself under a signature so equt- 
vqcal; no, depend upon it, my daughter, 

14 .it 
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Hi* 

It is the plot of your's and Conrade's foes. 
It would be folly to pretend insensibility 
to your accomplishments^ (Amelia’s face 
was sulfused with a crimson blush) and 
you must be sensible, my denr^ these ac¬ 
complishments will gain you many real or 
pretended aamirers. The man who really 
esteems you, will not hesitate to declare it ; 
but he will never descend to artiflee or 
meanness to secure your affections to him- 
!»elf. There are, A.melia, among those mys¬ 
teries, which we c?n ne^er comprehend, 
some hearts so constituted, as to derive 

4 

pleasure from the destruction of the happi¬ 
ness of the object of their affection. The 
heart of the libertine is composed of mate¬ 
rials totally different from humanity. In- * 
sensible to the charms of innocence, and. 
seeking^only sensual gratificati6n, lie em**^ 
ploys/ill the artifice thaf genius can device, 

to 
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to seduce unguarded virtue. ' Nothing will 

so happily conduce to guard a youthful 
• • 
male^ against the arts of the seducer, as a 

Sincere, virtuous attachment. Thus it ia 
evident, that the libertine, who would de¬ 
stroy your virtue and your happiness 

* t 

would, if possible, eradicate from.ypur 

m 

heart all prior attachments; he would shake 
your confidi^nce nn your lover, and per 
suade you that your friends are false.*’ 
Notwithstanding these* assurances, Arae-^^ 
lia found it ftext impossible to conquer 
a'melancholy sensation, that preyed upon 
, her mind. Jealousy and love, distrust and 
affection, were struggling which should 
preponderate. At one 'moment, (when 
she* considered his long silence) she .was 
half inclined to believe him false ; then as 
quickly would she discard the idea, and 
. blush that she cotM ever cherish it, Vspe> 

1 5 oialiy 
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cially when founded on such anonymous 
Information. 

Can human nature be so base she 

would exclaim.—Can that which ema- 
« 

nates from ‘‘Deity, possess the qualities of 
the fiends of Erebus?—can that form^ which 
mi^hi claim an alliance with the celestial 
nature, possess a heart beyond description 
dtpravcf! ^—No, no ; I will noi cherish the 
^idea, even fora moment.” 

Notwithstandini^ this determination, her 
coiinienance spoke a language different 
from her tongue, when she attempted to 
appear gay and cheerful as usual. After 
some hesitation, she entrusted Lorenzo, 
her brother, witfi the cause of her uneasi- 

h 

ness. 

Lorenzo instantly suspected, though he 

t 

Ibrbore to mention his suspicion, that the 
^onymetus letter was the artifice of one of 
* * Somer 
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Somerton's associates^ who had frequently 

expressed an ardent passion for Amelias 

• # 

and .regretted that a previous engagement 
precluded even the possibility that he 
might be permittpd to address her. This 
was actually the case. The writer was the 
confidential friend of Somerton, and cgie- 
my to all good ; consequently an enemy to 
Anderson and hisf Amelia. This entiment 
«lonc induced him to cast a shade over their 
prospects of happiness; but the moment he^ 
beheld Amcfia^ the desire of possessing her 

himself, was an additional incentive. Ilis 

• 

heart was as corrupt, but perhaps not alto¬ 
gether so stoic, as Somerton's. To the re¬ 
fined delicacy of Amelii’s sentiments, to 
the beauty of her person, and the dignity 
of her mind, he was not altogether insen-¥ 
^ible. And it is a truth, tin controverted, 
thrvt the rake, who glories in. the destru^ 

i Q tionr 
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tion of female honour^ is the first to ad¬ 
mire, and secretly to respect a woman of 
virtue. How he can plot the destruction 
of. that which he admires and respects, 
one of tho$e unaccountable mysteries, 
which such hearts as Edward’s and Evander’s 

f 

can alone unriddle. 

* 

Evander had fixed his residence in the 
country, the better to facilitate his plan ; 
and the following letter was dispatched to« 
^Somerton soon after his arrival— 


ZJSTTJBJh 

" Yon were right, Edward, 
when you said of Harriet, that she was as in¬ 
flexible as Lucretra. She is fair, as Juba 
saya of Marcia—'' She » divinely fair.'’ 
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But sHd the lovely maid improves her charms. 

With inward^grcatnesN, unaffected vrtbdom. 

And suavity of manners.*** ^ • 

** I made my advances in the style cS a 
lover, through the medium qjT her waiting- 

maid, but my letter was returned miopenecL 

• 

Here's a girl of spirit for you, Edwajd ^ but 
I have abrogated all claim to a connexion 
with her, ^and burned an eye of curious 
speculation on the gentle Amelia. I yes¬ 
terday wrote her a pitiful story” of hel 
dear lover's inc.*nstancy> affixed no signa¬ 
ture, imitated the post mark, and gave the 
post-boy sixpence to leave it with the 
morning papci-s* 1 called on her this 
morning, under pretence of visiting Lo¬ 
renzo. The old man^was very civil; Lo¬ 
renzo’s conversation was barely ceremonial^ 

X!ddisoh> 


and 
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and I conjectured (but perhaps it’was only 

conjecture) that a look of inquisitive sus- 

, , , * * 
picion mingled with the keen glance ^ of 

- his"»cye. The mother and daughter were 
not observable. Findingmy situation rather 
uneasy, I took my leave. As I passed 
fhroggh the little lawn that fronts the 
hous#, I observed Amelia walkinji in a 
thoughtful attitude in Kie garden. I 

thought of Celestia, and that d-d pun- 

gent letter 1 received ; and I don’t know 
what is the reason, but, Ifv Jove, some¬ 
thing like remorse will haunt me whenever 
I recollect her, and harrow up unwelcome 
ide^s in my mind. O, Edward, why cannot 
I possess your conftrmed disposition? But 
there is a little secret something in m'y 
that will occasionally prick me, in 
spite of every effort. What isdt, Edward ? 

•—is it ifot fear ?—No, by Heaven ! 1 knovr 

3*fr 


not 
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Act what it is to fear. Is it conscience ? 


1 thought I had stifled that unwelcome nio- ^ 
nitor long ago; but I tel/you how it is^ Ed- 
\vard; the slightest indisposition make« a 
coward of me. Is this my ot*lv existence ? 
~Psha ! damn the thought !—away !—*tis 
gone !—I am myself again. There » np fu- 
ture world; and death—is an eternal sleep ! 
—These asc my^fencts; but how the devil I 
came to be wxiting them now^ I don’t 
know, but I believe the incident I am 
going to relate ^ut it into my head. 

I Was riding the other day through a 

bye road, in M-, when a decent-look' 

ing old fellow, whose air ami stature were 
familiar to me, passed on the opposite 
side of the road. Some slight salutation. 


as we passed, drew his eyes from the 
ground^—“ Good God 1'^ he exclaimed. 
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in a Toice which I instantly recognized td£ 
old Williamson's, and walked swiftly away. 
If it were not the old fellow, ! was deceived 
by«a very striking resemblance; if it were* 
be, how the rfevil came he here ?—I was 
told that he died in prison. However, I 
'believe I have little to apprehend; he will 
hardly have effrontery enough to charge 
Evander with the treachety of^Theodore, 
for that svas my name in Pcnnsylvania. 

But to return—Yon inow how swiftly 
a rumour flies, coloured afnd improved by 
every retailer. I have whispered to one or 
two acquaintances, as a most profound se-^ 
crcf> which they have promised by all 
that’s good not tef reveal, that Anderson 
is sh^'rtly to be married to a young lady of 
fortune in Philadelphia. This you know 
is the most effectual method to circulate a 
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s^oryi and not a sdul in the -village but 
will be made acquainted with the ^tcret i/i 
lesS than forty-eight hourly for 

They teU the tale, the talc in telling grows. 

And etch rclttei adds to what bcksiows. 


** Andei*son’s letters I found it eas]^ to in¬ 
tercept. They will do to entei'tain my 
brother bucks wth, when we begin to- 
yawn over the bottle, and I have a fund of 
amusement in store for you from the pe-* 
rusal.—Thus far^J have unfolded events,, 
as they took place. You shall know from 
time to time how I succeed, and I shall- 
frequently call to mind a precept I waa 
taught in infancy—If tJiou thinkest thou 
sU»lt not succeed, thou.certainly Wilt not/* 

—I don't .recollect .whether this grave 

/ 

quotation from that antiquated book, 
ca]led the Bible, or whether it is the pre¬ 
cept 
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cept of Chesterfield. No metier 'whicl>, 
lotifg as we practise it to ^advantage. 

"Yl)urs^ without tt ctiem, 

EVANDP.R KBBERT,” 


CHAP. 
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A 


CHAP. XVI. 


When cruel slander takes her hideous 
What man's ae^re aj^atnst her baleful sw«y<? 

Virtue herself must sink in shades of night» 

And spotless innocence must foil a prey. 

THE HITS. 


FFAIRS began now to wear a favour¬ 
able aspect on the side of Edward and ^ 
Evander. Stanhope's suspicion was deep¬ 
ly rooted, and wanted* only some slight 
confirmation to render it indelible. As 

Evander had foretold, the rumour flew on 

• • 

the wings of falsehood, and, coloured and 
improved by every retailer, it assumed aa 

msviy 
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many forms as a Proteus^ and as hiany huQ? 
as thl^ cameleon. Stanhope began to listen 
with a credulous [^r. Prejudiced in the 
truth of slanderous reports^ he listened with 
a predetermination to believe; and hence 
if b that— 


Trifleif light as air. 

Ate to the jealous, confirmation strong, 
As proof of holy vrtit. < 


^ Evander saw his opportunity, and availed 
himself amply of the pres;#»ntiment he saw 
in his favour. The friendi^hip of Lorenzo 
he had cultivated, with an assiduity that 
might ensure success. Lorenzo’s heart was 
formed for social intercouroc; he spurned 
not the ofTei-s of friendship, and though I is 
quick penetration had discovered some 
traits in 'Evander’s character, ‘ which his 
generosity endeavoured'to conceal, even 

from 
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l^m himselfj yet,he saw not the malice of 
hiii heart; and though jie had suspected 
^im* as the author of the anonymous letter^ 
yet the suspicion was without a shadow of 
proof, and the impression was gradually 
effacing, and he began to feel for him that 
generous friendship which strongly, l^ha- 
racterizes a worthy mind. 

The lonjg;, mysterious silence ofConradc 
at length confirmed the suspicions of Stan> 
hope, and Amelia was distressed. Had her 
delica<jy permitted the enquiry, the Miss 

Herberts might have satisfied her mind on 

* 

the subject. 

Whether it were a true or false delicacy> 
it is not our motive to determine. The 
peaceful serenity of her bosom was ex¬ 
changed fgr a restless inquietude, for the 

green-eyed monster,” Jealousy, had 

® ^ 

found his way to her heart. 

Stanhope 
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Stanhope was not wealthy; and an 

* 

happy passion fo^ " the root of evil,” r,en- 
dered him blind and deaf to every other 
consideration. He was not philosopher 
enough to despise the opinion of the 
world; and was sufficiently acquainted with 
the* natuye of mankind, to know that po¬ 
verty must encounter— 


Thf proud man’s contumely, aeJ the scorns 
Which patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

It may be charitably supposed, that he 
w’as guided by a mistaken fondness foi' 
Amelia, when he proposed Evandcras her 
future husband. He imagined, indeed, 

I 

that Amelia could as readily transfer the 
passion which she had fondly and cntlm- 
siastically cherished for Conrade, to a se- 
cond object, as he had^ his esteem, when 
persuaded that he bad placed it on an i*in- 

worthy 
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worthy object. Every argilment which 
worldly prudence could^suggest, was em- • 
jployed to persuade her to a compliance, 
but she peremptorily refused to listen* to 
any overtures from Evandcr.—Our vows,” * 
she would say, are registered by 


Him, whose temple is all space, 
Whose alnir, earth, sea, skies ; 




and cm my part they never shall be vio» 
lated.” IT^d she been fully persuaded of 
the perfidy of Conradc, she might have 
-xvithdrawn her esteem, but not her affec¬ 
tion ; but now, when she only doubted, 
she found herself more inviolably attached 
to him than ever. She could not credit, 
for a moment, that his heart was vicious; 

I 

she c®uUl not believe him a libertine. 
—" If he is betrayed into errors,” she 

t 

would say, they are the errors of the un- 

^derstandlfig. 
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derstanding, not the heart."—Sometimis 
# * 

she thought of |vriting to Conrade, ^nd 
requesting an explanation. The same de¬ 
licacy that forbade her to enquire the truth 
of those reports, which industrious slander 
had circulated to his prejudice, for a long 
timb prevented her from seeking his atten¬ 
tion. The interest she felt In knowing 

€ 

what fate awaited her, at length triumphed 

m * 

^OYer this timid hesitation, and she wrote 

the feelings of an undisguised heart. An- 

xiously she waited the arrival of the mail, 

but no answer was returned. This was in-r 

dubitable proof, and the anguish of her ' 

heart was keen indeed. 

To cotnplete her misfortune, Herbert 

/ 

and his two daughters set out on a journey 
to meet Conrade, whose time of. return 
drew nigh, v 

To those who are acquainted with the 


manners 
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Uianners of an American village, it is unne- 
cessary to observe, that this incident, tri¬ 
fling as it v/as, became ti^e subject of iini- 

fir 

versal conversation; the general opinion 
was, that they were to be present at the 
solemnization of Conrade’s nuptials. Evan- 
der encouraged the tongue of slanJtr; #and 

the most malicious and unfounded reports, 
with respeet to (Tie moral character of An- 
derson, were circulated with all the enve- 
nomed malignity of the tattler. The prfr- 
son of the parish confirmed them; and 
every heart, consequently, responded it 
must be so; he was married, he had se¬ 


duced and ruined a beautiful young creii- 
ture; he was connected with a woman of 
ill fame;"' he was indeed every thing vi¬ 
cious. .His miniature Amelia had carefully, 
preserved, which jiow seemed to speak to- 
of days of happiness for ever flown. 

VOL; I. K ' .*It 
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It was executed by the hand oi* a mastiff. 

I 

There wasa nobleingcnuousnessinhis coun- 
tenance^ that irresistibly impressed on the 
beholdera belief that hisheart was unsullied. 


Ilis dark^ expressive ey es glistened with seii- 
^sibility, and spoke the feelings of a gei\je- 
rons Soul—''Alas!” said Amelia^ as she 
contemplated the inanimate emblem of her 
only love, temptation’s ^orms have 
^ blighted one of nature’s fairest blossoms.” 

Stanhope, with his natural inflexibility, 
swore, that if he ever returned, he should 
see Amelia maTried. In Tain did she sup¬ 
plicate; the day was appointed which was* 
to unite her in the most sacred bonds, to a 
person she could not even honour with her 
friendship. Lorenzo’s heart was divided. - 
Now he importuned Amelia to concede to 
her father’s wishes; now entreated Stan- 
hope to recede from bis determination. Che. 

amiable 
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Amiable Stanhope wa^ the firm, ui^de- 

• 

\uating friend of AmeHa; and advocate of 
Anderson. Thus that house, which^had 

t 

hitherto witnessed nothing but concord 
and harmony in domestic life, became the 
temple of uneasiness. Vexed at her obsti- 
nacy, as he te.rmed it. Stanhope treated 
his daughter wijh a harshness, at which, in 
his cooler moments, his heart 'recoiled. 

* • , f 

Her freedom was abridged; her walks im, 
the groye.wer^at first restricted, then en¬ 
tirely forbidden; ami her principal source 
•of happiness dfenied her. 


K 2 
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CHAP. XYIL 


With eyes upnis’cl, aa one Jnsi-irM, 

Pale Melancholy sat retir’d ; 

And from her wild sequesterM s^^t. 

In notes by distance ma^e morr, sweet, 

Pbur'd through the mellow horn ter pensive <:oul; 
Thro* glades and gloom^ the mingled measure stole, 

Or oVr some haunted stream with fond delay, 

1a hidluw inurmurs^died away. 

COLLi.lS. 


I 

A HUS disagreeably situated,, hfr only 
pleasure was a walk in the garden/ and her 
only comforter her guitar. 


In 
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< t 

In orie of her solitary rambles, she 
thonsrht ihe discovered an uncommon ^x- 
pr.cssion in the countenance of the gar¬ 
dener^ and thai he eyed her with an eager, 
wisiit it look. Wishing for#an opportuni¬ 
ty to cost him, and yet dreading to meet 
him, lest he stiould have some fatal tilings 
to communicate, she left her chamber, and, 
with her giiitar’and lusic-books, sought a 
short reprieve fro.r^ sorrows. 

* 

The siin haa j.st withdrawn r**om thfe 

# 

horiv.on, *tho was placid and serene, 
an 1 the fac^’ of naiine uncommonly calm 
and delightfuf Not so the bosom of 
\uielia. Unable any longer to enjoy the 
beauty of the scenery, she no longer be-* 
Held it with her wonted admiration. 

Unconscious whither she was straying, 

• • « 
and heedless of all around her, she reached 

I? 

^ little grotto at the bottom of the garden^ 

K 5 formed 
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formed by the woodbine and honey-suckk^ 

« 

wh^se delicious fragrance perfuined the 

4 

air^ She sat do^n^ on her moss-covered 
mouftd^ and taking her guhar^ tried to re¬ 
collect some ^vely air.—" Begone, dull 
care,” was performed, but not -with that 
s{>irit^am} feeling, that give all the grace 
to musical compositions. Her hand trem¬ 
bled, and the notes died on the tremulous 
string. 

'e'* WiH nothing coothe my anguish?” 
said she.—" Shepherds, It^have lost my 
love;” this '^accords v/ith my sauPs sad¬ 
ness.”—'She accompanied the instrument 

with her voice, till she came to the stanza— 

% 

f 

All the joys of tits are o'er, 

Fiom gladness chang'd to mourning $ 


*when no longer able contain her emotions, 

sh^ rose from her seal^- antt burst into tean^ 

It 
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It was^ow evening, and the firmament 
glowed with miriads of gems. The bird of 
EA^en had began her accjiistomed tale ofsor-. 
row, and formed a plaintive cadence to*the 
notes of Amelia's guitar. 

Sweet bird,*' said she companion in 
misfortune, mourn on; strike e^ry,ten¬ 
der chord of sympathy and compassion ; 
go tell thy story* to my misguided parent, 
tell him thoirliv'st at ease, blest*with the 
gifts of nature; but 'twas desit a of gain 
tempted the ruthless sportsman to level the' 
inhuman instrument of death at the part- 
ner of thy love. Alas! my father," she 
continued, why seek to render me mise- 
rablc ?—can riches alotie bring happinesi^' 
\then the heart is torn by contending in¬ 
fluences ? —Ah, no. 

» • 

The great at best are harrass'd with.concern. 

Anxious their dayt, and restless pass their nights.” 

* % 

K 4; •She 
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She wept and sobbed in agony. 

, Tears!” she exclaimed ; “ wW this is 
,puerile impotence of mind. Ts it not bet¬ 
ter to conquer what cannot be averted, 

« 

than to shrink* supinely under the weight" 

of misfortune?—Yes; fortune, (tucI, out-^ 

rageoiis fortune, henceforth you may hurl 

your empoisoned arrows, but my heart 
■ 

shall be doubly cased in adalnant.. Sensibi- 
lity is but the torment of my life ; I must, I 
\?ill suppress it. Now I am equal to every 
trial.” 

Footsteps approached; it was the ser- 
vant she so much wished to speak witli. 

'^Mr. Stanhope, Madam,” said he, ^‘^sent 
me to conduct you ho the house ; he says, 

f 

the evening air will make you take cold.’'^ 
Is he so careful of my health ?” said 
Amelia unconsciously. 

Yes, Madam, for he loves you; but 

he 
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• he don“ see which way the cat jumps, or 
Jie wouldn't make all this fuss and confu¬ 
sion.'' 

Amelia entreated him to explain him¬ 
self. 

> " I v;ould,. if r dare, your Ladyship, 

but-" 

^ But what, Robert ?—in an affair so 
interesting*, ought thereto be anyj-eserve 
Well, now, by.my good faith," sa^ 
Robert, have as good a mind to tell 
you, as ever I had to e?t when I ‘was hun¬ 
gry ; but you wont tell your father nor 
Mr. Ebbert ?" 

Amelia promised that she would riot; 
Robert continued, hcsitatingIy-~T- 
' ** Why, Ma’am, Mr. Ebbert's valet aiiS . 
I are sworji brothers; I tells him all I knows,* 

and he tells me all he knows; and, faith, 

% 

iTbelieve a little more sometimes. Well, 

K 5* - says ' 
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says he to me, Robert, you see Wl this#^ 
* preparation for a wedding, what do you 
think of it?—Why,'*says I, what sho^ild'I 
think* of it, but that tny young lady is go¬ 
ing to be married ?—Pshaw ! says he, 
ntf Such thing ; sham marriage, sham cer-. 
tiOcatb, sli£jm clei'gyman, all sham/’ 

i 

Amelia started with horror. She too- 
well understood the meaning of* Robert’s 
detail, and begged him to assist her to- 
escape the impending calamity. Robert 
assured her that he'would wiftingly do every 
thing in his power; but bow could he 
as^iist her ? A long pause ensued. At 
.length Robert promised to see her again in 
the morning; and once more enjoining se¬ 
crecy, they separated, and she immediatefy 
•^rctkvd to her chamber, but not l;o repose. 

The fortitude with .which she had sup¬ 
ported the conversation with the servanir. 


now 
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now quit^ foisook he^ and her tears flowed 
lincontrolledly. For sometime she ^as« 
scarcely conscious of efcistencc; a giddi¬ 
ness succeeded, and she almost fainted. 
She opened her casement to hihale the fresh 
^ir, and found her spirits a little revived. 

With a heart sorely oppressed, she ^t length 

■ 

sought refuge in the arms of Soinnus, and^— 

» 

Tir'dVtture’s sweet restoKr, 1>almx sleepy 

for awhile eased her heart of its pangs. 


x^6 
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CHAP, xviir. 


When bright im^ination reigns. 

The fine^wrought spirit feels acuter pains ; 

Where glow exalted sense, and taste refin'd. 

There keener anguish rankles in the min^ j 
There feeling is diffus’d through every partf 
Thrills in each nerve, and lives in all the heart; 

And those, whose generous souls each tear would keep. 
From other’s eyes are born themselves to weep. 

more's sensibilitt. 


^Restless and uneasy passed the hou^s 


^pf daikness ; and soon as Aurora .reddened 
in the orient, and the dugky shades of the 
morning succeeded, the darkness of thfe 


night. 
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i night, %hjB again repaired to the garden. 
A gleam of hope existed that she should* 
escape the portending calamity; but it 
was only a gleam ; yet it gave her i short 
release from sorrow. Tt was a ray of 
pleasure, beaming through the clouds of 
despair. 

The dappled morning rose serenely. 
Amelia had often contemplated such a scene 
with romantic enthusiasm. 

The butterfly flitted from- flower *tO' 
flower, apparently happy ; and Amelia ad¬ 
dressed to the little flutterer the following, 
stanzas— 


STStNZ^S TO THE BUTTERFLY. 

I 

rambler, whitber dost thou go ? 

Once more come near, expand thy beauteous iviiigs. 
Each flower for thee a balmy fragrance brings ; 

Short is thy life^ no sorrow dost thou know. 


Thjr 
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Thy wings^athottsanA vaiyingtinta display, 

^panglcd with gold,' and tipp’d with'azure bide ; 

f 

To grief a St ranger, thou art always gay. 

As thou the meaefows ro^’st, and sipp’st ambrosial dew.* 

f 

Or as thou wander*:^ through the sylvan bowers. 

Extracting sweets from aromatic flowers. 

Say. dost thy bosom ever joyless prove ? 

Say,•dost fnou ever mourn thy hapless-love? 

« 

Yet, though thy charms the raptur’d l^art may warm, 

t 

Soon, sopn thy transitory life is o’er, 

Thy glitt’ring charms the fancy please no more} 

''Pride of theSummer, faded is thy form. 

Beauty, dent thou th* instructive scene surrey ? 

Does pity*s tear stand trembling in thine eye ? 

Or does thy*bosom, heave an heartfelt sigh ? , 

Tis emblematic of thy transitory ray. 

. *• 

Though flatteieen ddfy>thy-heavenly form, 

Though ibols may idoiiee thinp every charm^ 

A ptey thou fall'st to Winter’s ruthless power, 

' Tcorsoon the frestof age ahall rip the tender Bower. 
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But m|ptal charms for ever shine the same^ 

Interna# beauties admiration Glaitn4 

These fear no change the hand of time can bring, 

Bat bloom for ever as theros^ Spring. 


vShe adapted these lines to her guitar, 
and with the aid of music and poetrj^, ef- 
ferfiially beguiled the weary moments of 
sorrow. 

f 

Violent indeed must have been that grief 
which would notlisten to the soothing sounds 
of the instrument^ when touched with so* 
delicate an hand. The-power of music ofr. 
the mind can be felt but not described. 

Cold, inanimate, and wrapped up in apa- 

.# 

tby, miisr be that heart which not fceli 
hself soften, and expand, under the in^ 
(Juenge.of harniionious sounds. 
gracious Power* to whom we attribute the 
•formation of ji.ur minds, wisely and kindly 
3 ordainedL 
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ordained this heavenly aft, to be tVj gentle. 

r 

^ soother of our sorrows. 

The morning was mow considerably ad¬ 
vanced, and Robert did not appear. She 
began to imagine that he too had forsaken 

.herj when she accidentally stumbled over 
# , 

a storfe, and nearly fell to the ground. 
She knew that a stone of such magnitude 
must have been placed there intention¬ 
ally, and felt a strong impiihc to remove 
it. With some exertion of strength, she 

4 ‘ 

turned it over, and found that it covered a 
letter, addressed to herself. She hastily 
concealed it, and retired with precipitancy 
to her chamber. 

On opening it, she found that it was 
from her faithful Robert. He informed,^ 
had found it impossible to converse 
with her, without exciting .suspicion ; but 
added^ if she would meet him under the* 

garden 
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^ garden^wall, at eleven in the evening, he 
would conduct her to'a place of sJfety. ’ 
^le conjured her to#be secret, and she 
knew full well that she should gain nothing 
by relating her informafion. Stanhope 
would never credit it, and perhaps might 
believe it manufactured to answer heir own 
private purposes. 

To commit Tiersclf to the guidance of a 
servant was perilous, yet she preferred it% 
a more certain evil. The letter from * 
the servant, wliich, from the uncourtliness 
of the style, and still greater uncourtliness 
of the orthography, She had read with dif¬ 
ficulty, mentioned as a signal, if she ac¬ 
cepted the proposal, * a white cloth sus- 
flended from her window at sunset. 

Havun^ deliberately considered the yomt 
sequences, and ^finally made up her mind 

on 
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* 

oni the with an heart 

lightened of its pressure, she j^nrfed rtie 
family at breakfast. « The meal, on her 
>^5101% Waa silent and solifary, Lorenzo's 
eye frequently ihet her’s^ and as often was 
bedewed with a tear. He remarked her 
ill heaith, and pressed her to cat. A lan¬ 
guid smile crossed her cheek, as much 
as to say-“*^ Yon, my brother,‘-are still 
^my fA*iend.'"' 

^Byander soon- entered the room. Ame¬ 
lia would have withdrawn ;* but JLorenzo, 
in a whisper, begged her to stay. Her 

appearance was altered, indeed ; the roses 

■ 

of health, that once bloomed on her coun- 
tcnmice, were withered; the fine, benig¬ 
nant expression of her eyes, was, if pos^* 
idkigv heightraed,. as they shonO through 
bar tears; 
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As the blue sky trembles tbrau^^ a ^loud 

Of pur^t white *. 

Her appearance, thodgh Tess animated, 

» 

was not less interesting than ever, and the 
bhade of sorrow, '\hat sat so*deIicately on 
l¥:r brow, would have touched anj' heart, 
but that which was under the dominion of 
^old. 

Stanhope, who vainly imagined that her 
regrets w'ould wear away, now cominuni- 
cated, in a manner as lender and engaging 
as such information could be communi- 
,cated, that her marriage was to» take place 
on the ensuing morning. She rahed her 

eyes mildly to heaven, with an expression 

• * 

that so much affected Mrs. Stanhppe, that 
shd^ withdrew to conceal her emotions. 
Stanhope and Lorenzo soon followed hetijpF^ 


* Thomson. 
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and Amelia was again constrainec^to listen 
to the professions of Kvander. She an¬ 
swered as she hacl uniformly done; tpid 
hii|i it was preposterous for her to think of 
giving her hantl where sho’coiild not bestow 
her heart; and ended with solemnly assuring 
him* tha^^t her lips should ne\er sanction an 
engagement to which her heart would ever 
be adulterous.—" You may be assured, 
^ said she, in a firm and dignified tone, 
"tfedt I never will barter happiness for 
wealth.'' ^ 

Lorenzo now entered, and she imme¬ 
diately retiied, h'ippy that she had been 
able to dissimulate her knowledge of his 
infamous plot. 

The day was spent in a state of miMd, 
e^ich justly to del r.eate, would^ require 
more than mortal pov/ers of expression. 
More than once was her resolution shaken. 
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Tsy „the thought of leaving, perhaps for^ 
^cycr, a pare nt's house, and wandering* an " 
^extle, she knew not wlfither, and again re¬ 
vived by the <ii ead of the threatened cala- 
nij y. Evening^arrived. IShe suspended 
ihc cloth from her window, and as soon 
as j-'he could possibly frame an excuse* she 
retired to her chamber; to avoid observa- 
tion, she*extingLiished her light. ^ The vil- 
lage clock tolled ten •; she opened her case-^ 

inent; all was silent, except the^ A>anng 

,* • 

of the distant thunder, and the hollow 
murmurs of the wind. A dark cloud lay ' 
along the western horizon, and the re¬ 
peated flashes of lightning and solemn roar¬ 
ing of the deep-toneJ thunder," portend- 
an approaching tempest.—One hour = 
more," mused she, ''and 1 shall quit,«$)Ai^ 
haps.for ever, nvy paternal dwelling, and, 
like the wanderers from £deD> explpro an 

unknown 
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I ilinkfiown region. Oh, am'^I reduced 

' . * . * 

'■to this dreadful alternative P—If some un- 

:&een divinity witnesses this conflict in^xny^ 

bosom, oh, may my heart’s emotion plead 

for my indiscretion. Parent Supreme, 

(Md she knelt) look down on injured in* 

nocence!—oh, be thou a friend to the 

friendless, a guide to the wanderer. Other 

( 

trust I h^ve none; even him whom I address 

with the endearing name of parent, I fly 

fromV l>€ thou, then, eternal Parent of the 

% 

Unherse, a father to the fatherless/* 

She rose and loaned again from her win* . 
dow. The thunders continued to roll, and 
the flashes of lightning grew more terrific. 

w. 

Amelia wq[S terrified, and cn the point of 
relinquishing her purpose, when she dfs- 
• '^lifted a person on horseback, slowly and 
catefttliy approaching. This discovery re¬ 
animated her couiage; she paused a mo¬ 
ment; 
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;tnciit; *^hen haslify putting on her cloaJ 
she quitted her chamber. She listened on 
the staircase; the family wore in a back 

w ft 

parlour; sh^ softly opened she door^ and 
in a moment 'Was in the street All was* 

silence within, and the was convinced that 

• * 

her flight was unnoticed.—You are early, 
Robert,” said she. He offered her his arm ; 
and in alow and disguised \oi(e., enjoined' 
silence. They mounted on horseback, andT 
rode swiftly away in an unfrequented load. 

When they were at such a distance as not 
to fear detection, Amelia entreated to know • 
whither they weie going? but her guide 
was still silent, and she tremblcvl \\ ith ter¬ 
ror. The cloud wliith had long ho\crcd 
in the west, now obscured the face of the 

moon L .the thunders rolled inccssacil!, , 

• • 

and to the vivid flashes they were indebted 
fISr all the light they enjoyed, Amelia’is 

heart 
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sunk with terror, when she ^eard thr; 
rumbling of an approaching cairiage, and 

a voice, which &he^ too well knew to be 

« 

Svander's, called on them to stop At 

this moment her horse stumbled, and 

brdught her to the ground. She fainted. 
^ * 

JSvander seized her in his aims, and hurried 
her to the carriage, pale and bieathle^iSi^^^, 


IfKD Oi 'lOI. i. 
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